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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH promised that the Govern- 
ment would deal with local unemployment, ‘amend 
and modernise’ the betting laws, be stricter with 
building societies, and extend the principle of 
indeterminate sentences to young offenders. It 
made no reference to the licensing laws, and only 
a passing reference to ‘the improving of relations 
between East and West.’ The Soviet Finance 
Minister presented his Budget to the Supreme 
Soviet and explained that although military expen- 
diture remained the same, it was a smaller propor- 
tion of a higher total, and that spending on science 
would go up. Soviet photographs of the other side 
of the moon were released. Mr. Nehru said that 
the Chinese had deliberately planned the killing 
of Indian troops in Southern Ladakh, and the 
Chinese Government offered to let him have the 
bodies back. 
* 

HALF A MILLION striking American steelworkers 
were given permission by a Federal Appeals Court 
to stay out on strike while they appealed to the 
Supreme Court against an order sending them back 
to work. The French Ministry of Justice decided 
to charge M. Mitterrand, a former French Minister 
of Justice, with telling fibs about having been fired 
at. The last volume of General de Gaulle’s war- 
time memoirs was published, in which he recalled 
that Heinrich Himmler, of the Gestapo, had 
warned him against the Anglo-Saxons, who would 
‘deprive him of his honour,’ and the Russians, 
who would liquidate him, and observed that there 
were ‘elements of truth’ in Himmler’s advice that 
France's only way to greatness and independence 
was through an understanding with Germany. 
President de Gaulle sent a message to the authori- 
ties in Algeria asking for their support; and also 
intimated that he would be pleased to attend a 
Western Summit conference. 


* 


GALES, SWEEPING BRITAIN, drenched many people, 
delayed others, and brought water-rationing to an 
end. In an article in the Lancet, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Caernarvonshire associated 
a rising incidence of leukaemia with radioactive 
fall-out in certain parts of the country, and a new 
oral penicillin called Broxil, twice as effective as 
any other, was made available to British hospitals. 
Restaurant-car staffs of British Railways came out 
on unofficial strike against the introduction of new 
Pullman car services. The executive council of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union forbade its mem- 
bers to take part in an engineering shop stewards’ 
conference called for December 6 in Sheffield. 
Two hundred members of the National Union of 
Stove, Grates, and General Metal Workers came 
out on strike against the employment of Sohan 
Lal, a Punjabi, and six other coloured workers; 
thirty members of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union came out on strike in order that 
Mohammed Ghulam, a Pakistani, should continue 
to be employed, Lord Parker, the Lord Chief 
Justice, announced that he was a believer in 
corporal punishment, and the Catholic Women’s 
League objected, on religious grounds, to the 
National Council of Women’s proposal that abor- 
tion should be made legal for the pregnant victims 
of rape. 


+ 


ANGLIA TELEVISION opened its station and began 
its programmes. The Nobel Prize for literature, 
awarded last year to Boris Pasternak, a Soviet 
citizen whose work had offended Russian Com- 
munists, was awarded this year to Salvatore 
Quasimodo, a Sicilian whose work had offended 
Italian Roman Catholics. A Chelsea writer and 
artist won £260,104 in a football pool, and pro- 
posed to begin work on a novel that would explain 
‘how the problems of man should be solved’— 
other, presumably, than by winning £260,104 in 
a football pool. It was decided not to 
allow television in South Africa; because there 's 
no practicable method of enforcing State control 
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THE ULTIMATUM 


E make no apologies for . . . no: that is 
W not quite fair: we must apologise, at least 
to some of our readers, for devoting so much of 
this issue to a reassessment of the events leading 
up to Suez. For Suez has become a dirty word: a 
word loaded with anger and shame. We promised 
in our election leader that we would no longer 
nag the Conservative Party, whether or not it was 
returned to office, on Suez, because in a sense the 
electors would be taking the responsibility upon 
themselves—upon Britain. That promise holds: it 
is not our intention in publishing ‘The Ultimatum’ 
to reopen the old party wounds. But the story 
which Erskine Childers tells, we feel, deserves to 
be published. in its own right; as an attempt to 
explain what has until now been inexplicable; not 
as a condemnation. 

It is difficult, admittedly, not to think in terms 
of apportioning. blame for what happened. Mr. 
Childers did not need to concern himself, except 
by inference, with the moral issues: his task, he 
explains, was very much a detective endeavour, 
to find out why events followed one another in the 
odd way they did. But Sir Anthony Eden’s speech 
in the Commons on December 20, 1956—in which 
he stated that there was no joint decision with the 
French about the use of the French Air Force in 
Israel, and that there was not foreknowledge that 
Israel would attack Egypt—poses a moral issue 
which nobody, writing about Suez, can escape. 
The mounting evidence that there was collusion 
between the British, the French and the Israelis 
had suggested either that Sir Anthony was lying, 
deliberately; or that, in some as yet unexplained 
way, his colleagues had managed to disguise from 
him the real nature of what was happening. And 
neither supposition was creditable to Sir Anthony. 
The one made him out to be a rogue; the other, 
a fool. 

It is too much to say that Erskine Childers’s 
hypothesis, should it prove correct, redeems Sir 
Anthony. To have a capacity for self-deception 
is not very estimable; nor is a refusal to allow 
oneself to be given vital information, because 
one hopes to be able to protest ignorance about 
it later. When Menas offered to cut the throats of 
Caesar, Antony, and Lepidus, Pompey replied: 


Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke ont. In me ‘tis villainy; 
In thee ’t had been good service 


and it is possible to feel a certain sympathy for 
a man whose sense of honour stood in the way 
of profit. But what would we feel about Pompey 
if Shakespeare had shown him _ interrupting 
Menas, before Menas had time to outline his 
plans; telling him to go ahead and do whatever he 
and his band of ruffians wanted to do; but begging 
him not to tell Pompey, because Pompey hoped 
later to be able to put his hand on his heart and 
say that he knew nothing of what was planned? 

Nevertheless Sir Anthony emerges from the 
story as told in ‘The Ultimatum’ with less dis- 
credit than he has from any previous account of 
what happened at Suez—favourable as well as 
unfavourable. It is no longer necessary to believe 
either that he was a liar, or that he stood (or was 
kept) aloof in giant ignorance of the whole affair 
until it was too late. Here, clearly, was a man 
wedded to a policy which, though it is now all too 
clear it was misguided, was at least in pursuit of 
understandable ends. But the means which had to 
be used were dubious; and in trying to avoid soil- 
ing his own hands with them, Sir Anthony let 
himself be deluded, bullied, and finally destroyed, 
politically, by cleverer and less scrupulous allies. 
It is a sad story; but now it at least is possible to 
regard his part in it with sympathy rather than 
with contempt. 


Serving Notice on Nehru 


EVILISH cunning, these Chinese!’ But not 
Lk now; not on the Indian frontier. There 
a neurotic touchiness over strategic security, and 
a feeling that the world’s well lost for a cordon 
sanitaire, are costing them that good will towards 
the Communist powers the late Mr. Stalin had not 
already destroyed by the same sort of paranoiac 
behaviour on his Western marches. Mr. Khrush- 
chev has gone to much trouble to restore the 
West's sense of security. In India there was more 
of that good will towards Communist powers re- 
maining than elsewhere. A few square Himalayan 
miles are a poor exchange for good-neighbourli- 
ness. Even the Indian Communists are now 
demonstrating against ‘Chinese Imperialism.’ Mr. 
Nehru has come badly, so far, out of the present 
situation, but India has already acquired one solid 
benefit: relations with Pakistan are better than 
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they have been since Partition, and look like 
getting better still. Not long ago, Pakistan would 
discuss nothing until the Kashmir problem had 
been settled: now, one frontier after another is 
settled, or being discussed, or to be discussed. 
Kashmir, very sensibly, is being left until the last 

-which gives time for a pattern of settlement to 
emerge, and a habit to be formed. 

It is, of course, possible to put a different inter- 
pretation on what the Chinese are doing. One ts 
that they are serving notice on Nehru—in the hope 
that he will be frightened off the fence, and on 
to their side; or at least that he will settle even 
more firmly for neutralism, for fear of giving them 
an excuse for further aggression. It has even been 
suggested that the Chinese have a more subtle 
plan: to jostle India into embarking on a vast 
rearmament programme which would destroy her 
economy long before it produced any effective 
results. But the most likely explanation is the 
simplest one: that China is now in her Stalinist 
phase, and is, as a result, hopelessly neurotic. Se 
far, this has done nothing but harm to her reputa- 
tion; and this time the West is aware—as it was 
not fully aware, in Stalin's day—that aggressive- 
ness abroad and oppression at home are not just a 
symptom of the new order’s growing pains: they 
reflect the development of yet another ugly 
tyranny. 


November the Fifth 


NE of the many illogicalities about English 

law is that the chief Crown prosecutor, the 
Attorney-General, should have the right to decide 
whether cases may be taken to the House of 
Lords after rejection by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. As the Observer pointed out on Sunday. 
the Attorney-General in his five years of office 
has never granted a certificate of feave to appeal 
to a defendant, though on occasions he has given 
it to the prosecution. But even if at least the 
appearance of an equitable balance between the 
two. had been preserved, it would still be wrong 
that a man, who by the nature of his office is so 
closely identified with the State in prosecutions, 
should be allowed to exercise the essentially judi- 
cial function of deciding whether a point of law 
is sufficiently important to warrant the attention 
of the House of Lords. 

The fact that it should be Podola who has been 
refused leave to appeal is particularly unfortunate. 
The case is full of points which, even when not 
strictly of law, are of considerable public impor- 
tance. Is it reasonable that a man who is de facto, 
if not de jure, unfit to plead (assuming, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Podola’s hysterical amnesia is. 
or was, genuine) should be proceeded against as if 
he were in full possession of his faculties? This is 
not simply a question of whether or not he com- 
mitted the crime with which he is charged; what- 
ever. his unfitness, there may be evidence sufficient 
to convince a jury that there is no reasonable 
doubt of his guilt. The important question, which 
it is almost impossible to answer, is what was the 
defendant's menta! condition-at the time the crime 
was committed? How can defending counsel, for 
example, know whether to plead Not Guilty. or 
Guilty but Insane? 

It is worth noting that the Podola case would 
cause little concern if he were not going to be 
hanged on November 5. On the evidence given in 
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court he should clearly be detained at Her 
Majesty's pleasure; so that even if it were later 
found that the hysterical amnesia was faked, 
Podola would not be the beneficiary from his 
cunning. As things are, the existence of capital 
punishment not merely creates sympathy for a 
man that Conserva- 
tives are so fond of arguing) ought to go to his 


condemned properly (as 
Victims; it also means a grave risk of injustice. 
It is now obvious that Evans should not have been 
hanged; and would even the most ferocious of 
Tory housewives defend the execution of Ruth 
Ellis? It may be possible to say with conviction 
that Podola killed Sergeant Purdy: but is it cer- 
tain that Podola was a murderer, in the strictest 
sense of the term? 

Machinery should exist, in such cases, to by- 
pass the Attorney-General, and to allow the House 
of Lords to consider not merely any points of law 
which may arise but also any other matters of 
public interest or concern connected with a case. 
And in the meantime it would be a relief if the 
Home Secretary were to advise the Queen that this 
is a case where her prerogative of mercy should be 


exercised. 


Habeas Corpus 


HE Attorney-General’s attitude in the case of 

Andrew Mwenya has also been disturbing. It 
has now reached what would normally be con- 
sidered a happy ending; the Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia has revoked the order which banished 
Mwenya to a ‘jungle Siberia,’ because of his Con- 
activities; so Mwenya’s application for 
Habeas Corpus, which he made to the English 
courts and which the Attorney-General has been 
resisting, need be taken no further. The Attorney- 
General may reasonably oppose any such applica- 
tion, for reasons of state; but. as Mr. Justice 
Sellers said last week (when the case was up before 
the Court of Appeal), it would have been pleasant 
to have heard him express reluctance at having 
to argue that a man in a British protectorate 
has no right to the protection of Habeas Corpus 
in the English courts. And there is something 
unattractive about the Attorney-General’s com- 
ment this week, on the news of the suspension of 
the banishment edict: that he had been deprived 
of the opportunity; to which he had been looking 
forward, of arguing this case again. This sounds 
altogether too reminiscent of the surgeon who 
laments that some of his patients unaccountably 
get better, depriving him of the opportunity to do 
very interesting operations. 


gress 


Leaflet War 


HE two Ronald Searle cartoons on p. 582, 
Ste hich were dropped on Egypt during the Suez 
campaign, are from the collection of R. G. Auck- 
land. Is it the only one of its kind? Mr. Auckland 
has about 3,000 air leaflets in his albums, ranging 
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from the pamphiets which were dropped in the 
First World War to the squibs thrown out of a 
helicopter over Lagos last September, on the occa- 
sion of the Action Group’s party rally. A study 
of them reveals some interesting things: for 
example, about the way the British in the Second 
World War concentrated on breaking down 
morale on the home front, whereas the Nazis paid 
more attention to disturbing the front-line soldier 
(by suggesting, say. in leaflets dropped over the 
British lines, that the V-ls were devastating Eng- 
land). Mr. Auckland is anxious to fill in some gaps 
in his collection. notably the small news-sheets or 
magazines which were released from a few of the 
V-Is before their engines cut out: his address is 
60 High Street. Sandridg2, Hertfordshire. 


James Diilon 


HE election of the flamboyant James Dillon as 

head of the main opposition party in Ireland 
is a sign of the times. By background and inclina- 
tion Mr. Dillon is a nationalist of the old Irish 
Party school. rather than a product of Sinn Fein; 
and he actually broke with his party during the 
war Over neutrality —his view being that the needs 
of the Anglo-American alliance ought to be put 
before Ireland's desire to maintain her neutrality, 
however justified the reasons for it might be 
historically. This is yet another indication of the 
way in which the republican trish 
politics, which has hypnotised all parties for so 
long, has ceased to matter. Mr. Dillon is probably 
the only senior politician in the Republic who 
could without embarrassment confront West- 
minster and Stormont with serious proposals 
designed to end Partition and to bring Ireland 
back into the Commonwealth. This is not the same 
thing as saying that such proposals could come 
within sight of acceptance: but at least it is inter- 
esting that there ts now a party leader who might 
put them forward without stumbling flat on his 
face over what he has said in the past. 


ideal in 


The BBC and Yugoslavia 


HE letter in our correspondence columns from 

‘Z. Marn’ prompts similar questions to those 
the Spectator asked two years ago about the BBC's 
Russian programmes. How far is it necessary 
for the BBC's foreign services to compromise. or 
to fellow-travel, in order to reach their desired 
audiences? After investigating the BBC’s Russian 
service for us, Peter Wiles concluded that its 
design sometimes appeared to be to try to get 
the Soviet leaders to listen, to persuade them to 
change their views—an aim which ‘only ignor- 
ance and vanity could suggest.. Has a similar 
attitude infected the Yugoslav service? Are the 
broadcasts too careful to avoid giving offence to 
the country’s rulers, in the hope that they will 
become converts? Only a full-scale investigation, 
such as the BBC made (with good results) of the 
Russian service, could answer these questions; 
but if what our correspondent says is true. it is 
time that such an investigation was made. ‘Z. 
Marn,” incidentally, was with the non-Com- 
munist underground movement. and later with 
Tito’s partisans. during the war. He was then 
sentenced to death for ‘opposition’: the sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment; and after his 
release, he was able to escape from Yugoslavia- 
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The Off-White Highlands 


By T. R. M. 


HE angry reactions to the Kenya Government’s 
J ipetensi Paper on the White Highlands are 
ironical in view of how little the proposals really 
entail. Many individual members of Mr. Blun- 
dell’s middle-of-the-road New Kenya Group are 
bitterly opposed to the idea of allowing non- 
Europeans to farm there, although the Group 
officially supports it. Right-wing Europeans of 
Group Captain Briggs’s United Party (and this 
means most of the farmers) condemn it utterly. 
The relatively conformist Africans who follow 
Mr. Arap Moi and the outspoken radicals behind 
Mr. Tom Mboya are united for the first time in 
months in agreeing that it will not help Africans 
at all, and is not worth having—that its actual 
effect will be to close the benefits of the Highlands 
to them in perpetuity. A government with the 
courage and vision to lay hands on the Whiteness 
of the White Highlands has alienated the majority 
of Europeans; but the gloves it wears are so thick 
that its manipulations are ineffective and do not 
satisfy Africans. 

The White Highlands are sixteen thousand 
square miles (ten million acres) of the most fertile 
land in Kenya—a compact self-contained triangle 
to the north-west of Nairobi. They hold 4,000 
European farms whose average size is over 2,000 
acres. Population density is forty to the square 
mile (all races), in contrast to the Kikuyu 
Reserve to the east, or the Jaluo westwards, where 
it is between 300 and 450, and where the 
average size of an African holding is an acre or 
two. By custom which, since the beginning of the 
century, has acquired the force of unbreakable 
law, land in the Highlands has been reserved 
exclusively for Europeans. The result is that 24 
per cent. of the arable land of Kenya is occupied 
by less than 1 per cent. of the population, and that 
all European. 

All that the Government is now proposing is to 
allow Asians or Africans to occupy land in the 
Highlands provided they have the capital, experi- 
ence and ability to farm according to the lavish 
standards prevailing there; and to neutralise the 
European-dominated Highlands Board by estab- 
lishing advisory boards about the occupation of 
land which express Asian and African as well as 
European opinion. There is no question of open- 
ing up the Highlands to African peasant farming; 
and if the proposals become law, it is extremely 
doubtful whether even a handful of non-White 
farmers will be established in the White High- 
lands ten years from now. Few Africans have 
access to the necessary capital, or have had the 
Opportunity to learn about this type of farming; 
and Asians have little inclination towards the 
standard pattern of mixed farming—though a few 
might take up tea or coffee estates. 

The proposals envisage no land reform, no 
change in land tenure. They simply say that an 
African or Asian whose husbandry and means 
pass the stringent scrutiny of the land boards may 
oecupy a farm in the White Highlands if someone 
will sell or let him. one. Nothing compels any 
European to do so; and if none will, he is unlikely 
to get in. (There is some unallocated Crown land 
held by the Government, but no longer very 
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much.) All that is asked of white Kenya farmers 
is that they should conceive of the possibility of 
having a black or brown neighbour on the next 
farm instead of a white one. Unfortunately the 
Whiteness of the White Highlands has acquired 
so much of the irrational fetishistic significance 
of a security symbol to an insecure minority (they 
are outnumbered by 140 to 1) that this has been 
hysterically described by European leaders as ‘a 
complete betrayal of the European community,’ 
as ‘forced integration of the races,’ and ‘anti- White 
discrimination’; and there have been calls for a 
general election, an appeal to the Privy Council 
and the resignation of the Minister concerned. 

What is necessary in Kenya is a radical scheme 
of land reapportionment in the Highlands which 
will contract the large-scale farming industry 
from its present wasteful extensiveness into the 
reasonable limits of modern intensive agriculture. 
The occupants should be the best farmers, regard- 
less of race. If they were making the maximum 
contribution to the economy, and proved all to 
be European, I should raise no objection and I 
don’t believe Mr. Mboya would either. But the 
millions of acres that would be released should 
be devoted to African peasant farming, to reliev- 
ing overcrowding in the reserves and absorbing 
the numerous unemployed or land-hungry Afri- 
cans. Land consolidation alone can never solve 
this problem; only more land will do so. 

What is needed is thousands more African 
holdings of four or five acres. The African small- 
holder in the reserves is acknowledged to be pro- 
ducing the best coffee crops in Kenya today, 
pro rata more profitably than the big European 
farmer. He is the man who needs advancement 
from the collapse of the Whiteness of the White 
Highlands and access to other types of farming. 
If the Government is prepared to affront the Euro- 
peans as much as it has already, can it not goa 
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little farther and really help the Africans? At 
present it has the worst of both worlds. 

It emerges from last week’s alleged ‘rioting’ in 
Nairobi looking faintly ridiculous. This was a very 
good-humoured affair on the African side, much 
closer to Trafalgar Square than to the Lari mas- 
sacre; and the Government’s precautions—a 
magistrate reading the Riot Act from an electrified 
armoured vehicle and steel-helmeted police in 
baton charges—seem alarmist and exaggerated. 
The Times correspondent reported that shoppers 
walked the streets unperturbed while the ‘riot’ was 
in progress and the police ultimately arrested a 
few Africans merely for alleged obstruction. 

What happened was that 4,000 Africans, well 
organised and controlled, proceeded to the Legis- 
lature to demand the release of Jomo Kenyatta— 
the wisdom and justice of whose continued 
arbitrary detention after he has served his sentence 
are deeply questionable. But it would be the 
grossest error to see this, because of Kenyatta’s 
supposed but not very definite complicity in Mau 
Mau, as approbation of Mau Mau or as heralding 
a resurgence of secret and sinister violence. The 
enormous majority of Africans, including Kikuyu, 
detest the thought of it, having suffered much 
more under it than Europeans. Many do regard 
Kenyatta as a national hero and, rightly or 
wrongly, believe that his only part in Mau Mau 
was to try and control its excesses. 


Mr. Tom Mboya’s object in staging this demon- 
stration was less concerned with Kenyatta than 
with using the occasion to tell a new Colonial 
Secretary and a new Governor that Kenya Afri- 
cans have now developed peaceful, controlled, 
sophisticated but resolute means of pressing their 
unanswerable case for constitutional advance. 
The forces behind Mau Mau were not behind it; 
those of awakened political consciousness and 
good sense were. The only thing that could resur- 
rect Mau Mau and the evil barbarity that went 
with it would be for the Government to meet the 
situation with jumpy repressiveness and to refuse 
t» meet the African claim for advancement with 
responsive understanding. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 
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Pioneers, O Pioneers 


How is Lord Milford? As far as 
I know he is in the best of health, 
and I hope he will long remain 
so. Still, he is eighty-five years 
old, and in the nature of things 
his expectation of life cannot be 
very many years. What gives this 
subject rather more than ghoulish 
interest is the fact that Lord 
Milford’s heir is a well-known Communist (he has 
stood for Parliament in the Cause), Mr. Wogan 
Phillips. (Memo. to proof-readers: please do not 
let this come out as ‘Mr. Morgan Phillips,’ as this 
would cause all sorts of complications.) So that 
when he succeeds to the title he will be the first 
Communist Peer, which should be very jolly and 
should liven up debates in the House of Lords 
no end. 

If, that is, the Communist Party is not so stupid 
as to forbid him to take his seat, on the grounds 
that no Communist can be associated with a body 
like the House of Lords. But that the party almost 
certainly will be so stupid I am reminded by a 
new book, Communism and British Intellectuals, 
by Dr. Neal Wood (Gollancz, 21s.). Dr. Wood is 
an American who made his study for, I take it, 
one of those American doctorates, and apart from 
the fact that he does not know the meaning of the 
words ‘disinterested’ or ‘prior’ (I sometimes get 
the feeling that I am the only man left alive who 
does), it does not markedly increase one’s confi- 
dence in his knowledge and understanding of the 
British political scene to find him saying on his 
twenty-fourth page that ‘No great stigma attaches 
to a Labour MP who associates with communists 
or writes for their publications.’ Nor can any man 
claim to view Leftist politics in pre-war Britain 
with a dispassionate and accurate gaze if he re- 
prints one of Mr. Cockburn’s pieces of light 
romantic fiction about the influence and reader- 
ship of The Week and appears to take Mr. Cock- 
burn’s estimate at its face value. 

Still, these and a few more minor blemishes 
apart, Dr. Wood's sad tale is interesting enough. 
At times it is almost unbearably nostalgic. The 
thrill one gets even today at the sight on a second- 
hand bookstall of the particularly nasty orange in 
which the Left Book Club publications were 
bound can be felt on almost every page, at any 
rate of the early chapters. Fascinated, we watch 
Bloomsbury falling back in good but melancholy 
order as the dog beneath the skin begins to show 
through; we hear the tramp of the Hunger 
Marchers above the high-pitched whinnying of 
Professor Bernal (Man, he told us in those brave 
days, would soon evolve into a fairly short cylin- 
der covered in some tough fibre); see the brave 
banners of the International Brigade. And what 
dead worlds are awakened by such an artless pair 
of sentences as this: 

Young Tory MPs like R. A. Butler and 
Lennox-Boyd openly supported Franco. Harold 
Macmillan, however, remained a confirmed anti- 
Fascist. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive; my own 
earliest public memory is of a barricade being 





erected in the street outside our house, made 
mainly of barrows from the market farther up the 
road, against (I suppose) a Mosley-Fascist parade, 

Where did it all go? The passion, the Popular 
Front, the belief in the sunrise—how did it all boil 
Over and waste away? Just listen to this, for 
instance: 

We shall build tomorrow 

A new clean town 

With no more sorrow 

Where lovely people walk up and down 

We shall all be strong 

We shall all be young 

No more tearful days, fearful days 

Or unhappy affairs 

We shall all pull our weight 

In the ship of state 

Come out into the sun. 
I don’t suppose that the Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford University would thank me (or Dr. Wood, 
for that matter) for reminding him that he wrote 
this, even though he was twenty-six years younger 
at the time. (But, leaving the politics aside, how 
did stuff of this kind come to be so highly re- 
garded? If the Left couldn't see through Stalin, 
could they not at least see through hokum of this 
kind?) 

Since the war, of course, or at any rate 
since 1948 (nobody had any excuse for remaining 
in the party after that date), the Communist Party 
has ceased to be interesting, because it has ceased 
to have any central effect on the life or thought 
of the country. But it is not too fanciful to read 
lessons for Mr, Gaitskell and the Labour Party 
into its collapse. The Labour Party today is in 
much graver danger than many of the faithful 
realise of sliding farther and faster into decline 
and impotence; if Dr. Wood's son is not to write 
a book called Socialism and British Intellectuals, 
with an equally melancholy story to tell, the re- 
thinking had better go a lot farther than it has 
gone so far. Mr. Harold Wilson, for instance, has 
been telling the Cambridge University Labour 
Club that 

Everyone knows that if the election had taken 
place at any time between 1955 and, at any rate, 
mid-1%58, Labour would have won—and prob- 
ably won easily. It was only the windfall gain in 
import prices—worth £300 million in 1958— 
which enabled the Tories to claim stability of 
prices, to drop the credit squeeze, to embark on 
the election-winning hire-purchase boom, to 
make big Budget hand-outs, and to reverse the 
policies which were leading to unemployment. 
Without this reversal of Tory poiitivies, the 
result would never have been in doubt. 

And Mr. Wilson must be listened to. Not because 
it is necessary to have a high regard for his intelli- 
gence and judgment, but because he must by 
definition be one of those whose opinions will 
carry weight in the Labour Party; the man who 
would have been Chancellor if the election had 
gone the other way must automatically be one of 
the party’s leaders, and despite the grumbles about 
the failure of the Wilson Machine, nobody seri- 
ously suggests that the election would have been 
won by better organisation. And it does not 
much matter that the nonsense-I have quoted is 
untrue; nor does it matter whether Mr. Wilson 
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believes it or not. What must chill any observer 
—of whatever political persuasion—who thinks 
the extinction of the Labour Party undesirable in 
the wider interests of British parliamentary demo- 
cracy is that it is clear that if that nonsense were 
true, Mr. Wilson would be quite satisfied. 

Not only does Mr. Wilson appear to be gaily 
conceding that the Labour Party cannot win an 
election in the absence of widespread economic 
hardship (which may well be true; if it is true it 
is one of the most depressing truths about British 
political life to emerge for decades), but he is also 
saying that-the only reasons that anybody had for 
turning to the Labour Party before mid-1958 were 
purely negative ones. He should consider whether 
the odds are all that high against a ‘windfall gain 
in import prices’ just before every election for the 
next thousand years, in which case he and his 
successors are surely going to be compelled to 
think up some new excuses, if they do nothing else. 
But how many other influential members of the 
Labour Party, I wonder, are willing to sit back 
and wait for a slump to roll them into power? 
Mr. George Lindgren, who was defeated at 
Wellingborough after fourteen years (the House 
will miss his absurdly bell-bottomed trousers), 
when asked if he would seek to get back to Parlia- 
ment (i.e., at a by-election), handsomely replied, 
‘That would depend on someone else’s misfortune, 
and I cannot wish for that.’ But is not the Labour 
Party in collective danger of depending on the 
entire country’s misfortune, if Mr. Wilson's atti- 
tude is anything to go by? 

There are other signs of the times, though, 
which are a little more encouraging. I have been 
struck by the number of people who have 
joined the Labour Party since October 8; and I 
hear of recruits—mainly younger ones, and these 
mainly ‘intellectuals’ (are you there, Dr. Wood?) 
—on all hands. Of course, there is always a 
tendency for a flush of sympathy to break out for 
the losers of any battle (‘Let’s help them on their 
feet again, and build their bloody fleet again’), but 
I think, despite the vagueness of some of these 
new adherents about their reasons for adhering 
(Rhett Butler was equally vague about his reasons 
for joining the Army of the Confederacy when it 
had become clear beyond all doubt that the South 
had lost the war), the Labour Party can take some 
kind of permanent comfort from it. 


Of course, there is for many a deep satis- 
faction lurking far below the dark surface of 


, defeat, and a comradeship on the sinking ship that 


the torpedo can never know. And no doubt the 
appearance of Lord Woolton’s autobiography, a 
portrait of a man who snatched power and prestige 
from the jaws of defeat, must have tickled one or 
two subconsciousnesses into dreams of glory. 
But there is more to it than that. The Tory 
victory has jolted into political action some who 
were previously quiescent; they have woken up to 
the possibility of permanent Tory government in 
Britain, confirmed at successive elections; an idea 
which alarms them so much (and well it might) 
that not even the distasteful business of active 
political involvement seems too high a price to 
pay for a chance to deter them. Of course, the 
slow reality may blunt their enthusiasm quitkly; 
but if not I hope the new voices will not allow 
themiselves to be drowned by cries of ‘Johnny- 
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THE ULTIMATUM 


For secrets are edged tools, 
And must be kept from children and from fools. 
SiR MARTIN Mar-ALL 


HAT, in fact, are the ‘secrets’ of Suez? No 
W3>.. now seriously doubts that there was 
collusion. But collusion initiated by whom, on 
what date, between which parties, with what 
actions in mind, and with what timetable? Did 
Sir Anthony Eden know about the Israeli attack- 
plan? When did he know? Did he know that the 
French were going to give direct combat support 
to Israel? Did Israel know in advance about the 
Anglo-French ultimatum? If so, what did Israel 
understand about it? 

To reconstruct the story, to answer such ques- 
tions, is very much a detective endeavour. There 
is the hard core of known fact; a mass of circum- 
stantial evidence; and a jungle of supposition. The 
instinct of the investigator is to plurge at once into 
the jungle. But first, it is worth taking a look at 
what I can only describe as the proclivities of the 
parties concerned. Sir Anthony Eden, for example, 
had certain fixed beliefs. As Prime Minister he 
had access to experts whose job it was to consider 
any foreign situation, and the possible methods 
of dealing with it. But in Sir Anthony’s experience 
—and in the experience of those whom he did 
choose to consult—there lay certain premises, 
certain fixed ideas about Britain’s place in the 
Middle East. These have to be carefully assessed; 
and so, also, must the known aims, attitudes, and 
sensitivities of two other leaders: Mollet and 
Ben-Gurion. Only by understanding them can we 
hope to reconstruct the Suez story. 


The attitude of France 


Let us begin with France. The Mollet-Pineau 
Government was determined to crush Nasser, 
who had been supporting the Algerian nationalist 
rebellion since 1955—leading the strong new wave 
of Arab nationalism that threatened to rob France 
of a treasure made more precious to her by the 
loss of Indo-China, and by the cession~ of 
in¢ 2pendence in March, 1956, to Morocco and 
Tunisia. In the minds of Mollet and his colleagues, 
Nasser was another Hitler. M. Pineau, too, per- 
sonally resented the blow to his prestige in France 
when his March meeting with Nasser produced 
no benefits. And in July, by nationalising the Suez 
Canal, Nasser had deeply wounded French his- 
torical pride—pride in the construction of, and in 
the century of French association with, so 
important an enterprise. 

French interest in Israel, on the other hand, had 
been growing. The parallel of the Israeli immi- 
grants and the French settlers in Algeria struck 
French minds; there was admiration of Israeli 
social achievement. And France had few interests 
left in the Arab Middle East to set against a 
Franco-Israeli alliance. For Mollet and Pineau 
there were no considerations of national interest, 
to old alliances, to hinder France from going 
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into Egypt alongside the Israelis. For the French 
General Staff there was no distaste for the idea of 
dropping a parachute commando in Cairo and 
shooting Nasser there and then. 


... of Britain 


For Eden also there was frustration, anger and 
resentment against Nasser. Trained as an Arabist 
in the old Anglo-Arab aristocratic desert tradition, 
Eden held to the traditional dichotomy: ‘the 
Egyptians’ were one thing, ‘the Arabs’ quite 
another, and meddling by an ‘Egyptian’ in the 
‘Arab’ world was unthinkable. And there was the 
fear of being jeered at as an appeaser (Punch had 
lampooned him as another Chamberlain). Selwyn 
Lloyd also felt he had been unforgivably humili- 
ated by Nasser. He believed, wrongly, that Nasser 
had originated and timed the expulsion of Glubb 
Pasha from Jordan to coincide with Lloyd’s own 
presence at Nasser’s dinner table in Cairo. He and 
Eden had reacted to the ‘seizure’ of a Canal which 





SUEZ CHRONOLOGY 
July 
26 Canal Company nationalised. 
August 
Anglo-French Expedition mounted, 


but US compels negotiation. Secret 
French arms to Israel. 


October 

5 UN Security Council meets. 

12 Agreement on ‘Six Principles.’ 

13 Anglo-French rider blocks UN. 

15 Eden learns from Paris about Israeli 
attack-plan? 

16 Cabinet meets with CIGS. Sudden 
Eden-Lloyd trip to Paris; five-hour 
talks with Mollet and Pineau in 
utmost secrecy. 

16-29 Anglo-French military preparations. 

25 Clear anti-Soviet revolt in Hungary. 
Israel begins mobilisation. 

26 Eden Cabinet learns of mobilisation. 

28 Final Israeli mobilisation phase. 
Eden refuses joint warning with US. 
Israel asks for French air-cover? 

29 2100 hrs. Israeli attack begins. Eisen- 
hower alerts UN Security Council. 

30 1245 hrs. Eden-Mollet meeting at 

No. 10. 1430 hrs. Anglo-French veto 
at UN. 1615 hrs. Ultimatum to Egypt 
and Israel. 1630 hrs. Eden informs 
Commons. Late p.m. Malta invasion 
craft sail. 

0415 hrs. Ultimatum expires. 0730 
hrs. RAF begins bombing Egypt. 
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Lord Hinchingbrooke was to describe as ‘a part of 
England.’ Fof Eden, no less than Mollet, there 
was One overwhelming urge: Nasser must go. 

But for him and his colleagues, there were 
qualifications, and Eden is unlikely to have for- 
gotten them. Britain was deeply involved in the 
eastern Arab world, and had every intention of 
continuing to be deeply involved in Egypt. For 
years past, Arab views of Israel had had to be 
considered before any British action. On the night 
of July 26, the news of the nationalisation of the 
Canal reached Eden while he was dining with the 
man on whom the Anglo-Arab relationship he 
sought to preserve and foster depended—Nuri- 
es-Said. Nuri shared Eden’s view of Nasser. Even 
if it were conceivable that Eden, and his privy 
advisers, forgot the Israeli angle, beyond question 
Nuri would have reminded him. 

Nor was this a mere passing reminder, on July 
26; for Nuri was hatching a plot connected 
with the plan to do away with Nasser. If possible, 
before (if impossible, then simultaneously with) 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt, Nuri was to 
annex all or the eastern part of Jordan. This would 
prevent Jordan from swinging towards Egypt and 
Syria; it would enhance Nuri’s standing against 
the memory of the deposed Nasser; and it would 
at last indicate the unity of the Fertile Crescent, 
led by Baghdad but in close harmony with Britain, 
on which Nuri, Crown Prince Abdul Ilah and 
Eden had so long been determined. Eden’s respon- 
sibility would be to ensure that Israel made no 
rhove against Jordan while this annexation took 
place, and to continue his 1955 Guildhall effort 
to persuade Israel to make concessions in order 
to come to terms with the Arabs. In Nuri’s mind, 
no obstacle to a new Anglo-Arab era was so great 
as Palestine—and the Arab refugees—once Nasser 
was finished. 

On every possible count, then, we ought to 
assume that Sir Anthony Eden was guided 
throughout the decisions leading up to the attack 
by the knowledge that his plans could be ruined 
by any hint of an Anglo-Israeli connection, for it 
could destroy Nuri (as it very nearly did in No- 
vember, 1956). 


... and of Israel 


Finally, we must consider the motives of Ben- 
Gurion and the Government of Israel. They were, 
as always, a fluctuating combination of religious- 
historical dreams, strategic designs (not excluding 
frontier changes), and self-defence. From the 
moment early in 1955:when he took the leader- 
ship of Young Arabism against the Baghdad Pact 
and all that it connoted, Nasser became a threat 
of a new kind to Israel. Naturally, Israei’s Govern- 
ment feared and -was determined to frustrate 
any movement towards real Arab unity until her 
peace terms in Palestine had been accepted and 
guaranteed. Nasser’s leadership presaged just such 
a movement. At the same time, the Sinai Peninsula 
loomed ever larger—even early in 1955—in the 
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strategic, messianic, and economic thinking of 
Ben-Gurion and his colleagues. They believed it 
to be part of Eretz Israel (and so claimed as they 
went into it, though the West scarcely noticed the 
claim). There was an inner yearning to wrest back 
Mount Sinai, Gaza, and Tiran on which, Ben- 
Gurion told the Knesset in November, 1956, ‘an 
independent Hebrew State’ had existed ‘until 1400 
years ago.’ 

This yearning was matched, and in the match- 
ing there was a mystic justification, by the prac- 
tical advantage of controlling Sinai. There would 
be security for the southern port of Eilath—to 
which the new road had just been begun. The 
massive, utterly uneconomic investment in the 
National Water Plan, with its pipelines from the 
north down into the Negev, needed greater 
protection. Gaza, with its 200,000 refugees— 
source of continuous border raids—threatened 
that settlement of the Negev area which alone 
could consolidate Israel’s title to it. And there 
could be no more natural and advantageous 
western frontier than a Canal in which the entire 
world held an interest. 

Any attempt to give the date when Ben-Gurion 
and his colleagues first decided to take Sinai must 
be guesswork. But there are two curious and 
seldom-noticed facts which are relevant. The 
strategic key to conquest of Sinai was the complex 
of desert roads converging on a place called 
El-Auja, which had been made a Demilitarised 
Zone under the 1949 UN Armistice with Egypt. 
In 1951 Israel had declared that this zone was ‘an 
integrai part of Israel.’ Thereafter, in defiance of 
Armistice and UN resolutions, Israel had sought to 
consolidate that claim, and on September 21, 1955 
—more than a year before Suez—lIsraeli forces 
invaded and occupied the zone. The Government 
refused thereafter to listen to any UN demand to 
evacuate it. It was through this zone that the 
vital overland thrust into Sinai was begun on 
October 29, 1956. 

The second point is the date of Israel's major 
arms deal with France, so essential to the Sinai 
campaign. It is widely assumed that it followed 
the Egyptian-Czech arms deal announced on 
September 28, 1955; and that Israel’s search for 
French arms was in response to this access of 
strength to the new Egypt. But fully three weeks 
before he announced the Czech deal, Nasser 
publicly referred to a secret Israeli-French arms 
agreement—and mentioned 100 tanks and 
Mystére jets. Both Israel and France denied any 
such agreement, a French spokesman specifically 
denying that there had been any orders for 
Mystéres. On October 3, Nasser announced pos- 
session of secret British and French documents 
which, inter alia, described new French arms 
orders from Israel. Four days later, the Military 
Correspondent of The Times flatly reported that 
Mystére jets were on order for Israel. And on 
November 10, 1955, Nasser told a Life interviewer 
that he had decided on the Czech deal, not with 
Israel’s current strength in mind, but with that 
strength as it would be when her secret arms 
purchases from France were complete 

‘buying 70 Mystére jets, 100 tanks, 100 heavy 
155-mm. guns, 150 high-velocity 75-mm. anti- 
tank guns.’ 

All this may have been. sheer guessing about 
what Israel would order in an entirely fictitious 
Franco-Israeli deal. But if so, Nasser’s guessing 
powers were remarkably accurate, because the 
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arms he cited as the reason for his Czech pur- 
chases were precisely those, in type and almost 
exactly in quantity, which Israel did obtain from 
France during 1956 for Sinai. 

There were two other features of Israeli aims 
and sensitivities before Sinai which deserve notice. 
In the background of Zionism-militant in Pales- 
tine lay a central idea—that of ‘teaching the Arabs 
a lesson.’ From Orde Wingate, through the reprisal 
raids after 1949, to Sinai itself this idea never 
receded. Israel planned to invade, clean out, and 
hold the Sinai Pensinula for strategic reasons, and 
because it was ‘part of Palestine’ (as a Kol Israel 
broadcast asserted during the attack), General 
Dayan’s Order of the Day to his troops was ‘to 
enclose the Nile Army in its own country’—by a 
shattering, sensational, quite unequivocal military 
victory designed to be noted well not only by 





Cartoon first published on May 19, 1954 (reprinted by 
permission of Punch) 


Egyptians, but by all other Arab States. Nothing 
must halt, overshadow, or detract from this ‘clean 
victory'—neither outside pressure, any other anti- 
Egyptian intervention, nor any suggestion that 
Israel had won with ‘imperialist’ support in the 
field. Arms from abroad, yes: but Israel alone 
must do the fighting with them. 

The Israeli Government had assuredly con- 
sidered what would follow the occupation of 
Sinai. Israel's western frontier would then be the 
Suez Canal itself. Egypt would be subdued, but 
there would be no complete peace. On the con- 
trary, there would be continuous minor warfare 
right across the Canal. The United Nations, and 
every maritime power in the world, were already 
worried: about free passage through the Canal; 
with warring forces on either side of it, free pas- 
sage would be jeopardised as never before. 
International intervention would therefore be 
inevitable to ‘separate the combatants,’ to ‘protect 
the waterway, and to provide for international 
control of the Canal Zone. And this would per- 
fectly conclude Israel’s Sinai campaign—a shame- 
ful defeat of Egypt; the ‘regaining’ of a territory 
claimed as ‘part of Palestine’ (Kol Israel); the 
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end of fedaycen raids, at least from Gaza; secure 
access to Eilath; probable free access to the Canal 
under its new international control; and an inter- 
nationally-imposed buffer zone on the Canal itself, 

To sum up. Here was a French Government 
determined to ‘get Nasser,’ with no reservations. 
The British Government was equally determined 
—provided there was no identification with Israel, 
And the Israeli Government was seeking to shame 
Egypt and take Sinai in a ‘clean victory’: and 
then—but only then—expecting international 
intervention in the Canal Zone. 


Courtship: France and Israel 


So much for the background: now for a few of 
the known facts. 

On the admission of a British Minister (John 
Hare in the House of Commons, February 5, 
1957) Anglo-French plans for an expedition 
to Egypt began almost at once after the nation- 
alisation of the Canal. According to Eisenhower 
(November 1) Eden and Mollet (‘some among our 
allies’) had urged force on him immediately. And 
it is known, again from Hare, that all vessels for 
‘an expedition’ were fully loaded ‘in August.” What 
followed, until October 13, was impatient and 
frustrated agreement by Eden and Mollet to Wash- 
ington’s insistence that every possible avenue of 
peaceful settlement of the Canal issue must be 
exhausted. 

It is known, too—even if judgment is suspended 
on the curious arms deal possibilities of 1955— 
that by September, 1956, Franco-Israeli courtship 
was in full swing. On September 23 Ben-Gurion 
told a party meeting that Israel at last had ‘one 
true ally.’ Thereafter, contacts between Paris and 
Tel Aviv steadily increased. At this time, inciden- 
tally, Israeli propaganda and military reprisal 
actions steadily built up world attention and local 
tension on the Jordan frontier; Eden had to warn 
Israel in October that the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty 
would stand. By mid-October every surface indi- 
cation was that war might come on the Israeli- 
Jordan frontier. This was exactly what Israel 
sought—both for surprise and to draw Egyptian 
forces in Sinai into offensive positions ready to go 
into action in support of Jordan. Nasser cannot 
have been contemplating all-out aggression on 
Israel unprovoked, because most of the MiG 
fighters were not even out of their crates and 
crews had barely begun to learn how to handle the 
new Soviet tanks. But the fact of the enemy being 
prepared for an offensive was important in 
Israel's Sinai plan; it enabled the initial strike 
force to go in deep into Sinai, behind the Egyptian 
forward position. Egypt fell into the trap. 

On October 13, just as Dr. Fawzi’s proposals on 
behalf of Egypt, and Mr. Hammarskjéld’s and 
India’s general mediation efforts, suggested that a 
satisfactory agreement could be reached, the 
British and French Delegations to the UN Security 
Council intervened. The details are unimportant, 
suffice to say that the intervention was calculated 
to provoke a Soviet veto, and effectively to hamper 
negotiations with Egypt. It is worth noting here 
that by October 13 every earlier attempt by the 
British and French Governments to secure support 
for force had proved useless. Nasser had already 
offered the most far-reaching guarantees. The 
sabotage campaign involving the Canal pilots had 
failed; the Canal was running smoothly under 
Egyptian management. So had the effort to block 
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With the completion of its new Paint, Trim and Assembly Building at Dagenham, Ford fulfils 
a five-year-old pledge. Well over £65,000,000 have been spent on the expansion programme 
launched by the Company in 1954—and millions more will be spent in the next few years. 
This latest plant, which alone cost over £10,000,000, is the most modern of its kind in 

the world. Completed earlier, and already at work, are the new Parts Depot at Aveley, the 
new Basildon Machine Shop, the new Foundry and Body Press Shop at Dagenham. 

These mighty cash contributions to Britain’s future are Ford’s pledge, translated into steel 
and concrete, that British skills shall continue vo lead the world in providing quality 


vehicles at the lowest possible cost. 
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toll payments: 40 per cent. of users were paying 
to the new Egyptian agency, and others to a 
blocked-off account. The excuses for using force 
were consequently diminishing. Yet Selwyn Lloyd 
‘emerged from the Security Council saying, ‘We 
have done all we can’; and Pineau had already 
(October 11) announced that there was ‘no basis 
for negotiations.’ Although Dulles announced that 
‘negotiations will continue as though there had 
been no veto,’ the final phase had begun; the 
Eden and Mollet Governments had effectively 
spiked any rapid approach to agreement at the 
United Nations. Their intervention necessitated 
new mediation by India and Hammarskjéld. 
Time had been won. 


Eden flies to Paris 


On the morning of October 16, Selwyn Lloyd 
flew back into London. There was a meeting of 
the Cabinet, with the CIGS present; and in the 
afternoon Eden announced that he had decided 
to fly immediately to Paris (the official explanation 
of this suddenly advanced visit—earlier an- 
nounced for October 18—was that the Prime 
Minister wanted to be back to ‘open the Motor 
Show’). Eden and Lloyd reached Paris at nightfall 
and locked themselves with Mollet and Pineau 
into a room—without a single adviser—for five 
hours. When they landed M. Pineau was advising 
the Chambre des Députés of the meeting, and 
saying that ‘we have some very considerable 
trumps up our sleeve.’ What were the trumps? 
What did the Ministers talk about all that time? 


It was explained later that they talked about 
Jordan. For five hours? Between a British Prime 
Minister treaty-bound to defend Jordan, and a 
French Premier already in alliance with Israel? 
But if not Jordan, then what? Certainly not mili- 
tary plans—not for five hours, without military 
advisers. Did they discuss the specific, detailed 
issues of negotiation? Again it is surely hard to 
imagine Eden, Lloyd, Mollet and Pineau usefully 
talking 1888 Conventions, Firmans, Concessions, 
Company Law, Pilots, toll-control, and Canal 
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widening for five hours on their own. What did 
they discuss that needed such unprecedented 
secrecy—and that brought an experienced British 
Premier to try to tell his public that he was con- 
cerned to get back to open a Motor Show in this, 
the greatest international crisis since Korea? 

The explanation that the French reporters, the 
brothers Bromberger, give is that General Challe 
arrived in London the previous day and, at 
No. 10, told Sir Anthony that the Israelis were 
going to attack in Sinai, through to the Canal. 
Challe suggested to Eden, the Brombergers go on, 
that the two Powers intervene on the Canal; Eden 
replied, ‘Good idea!’ but insisted that the inter- 
vention must not make it appear that Britain was 
an ally of Israel (at this point a reservation is 
mecessary; the Brombergers, while they un- 
doubtedly enjoyed high-level French confidences 
in their research, were not necessarily always told 
the truth: in fact they may have been told what 
the French Ministers concerned wanted the world 
to understand, in case the full truth should come 
out). 

Information about a planned Israeli attack 
would, of course, provide ample material for five 
hours of secret discussion. And it is known that, 
on October 16, President Eisenhower sent Eden 
a letter—which, assuming its transmission by 
cable, would have reached Eden, if not during 
his own Cabinet session, then before he and 
Mollet ended their talks at 1.30 a.m. on the 17th. 
It has alway been a Suez mystery how Eden 
thought Eisenhower would let him get away with 
it. This letter from Ike is reliably reported to 
have promised strong co-operation to settle the 
Canal issue—but to have stressed that Ike’s hands 
would be tied until after the US elections on 
November 6. 

The Brombergers say that at the locked-door 
Paris talks Eden expressed the hope that if the 
Anglo-French action seemed ‘no more than that 
of impartial peacemaker intervening to separate 
the belligerents along the Canal,’ the US would 
not interrupt it. Pineau, they say, thought the US 
would alert the UN, but not quickly. The Brom- 
bergers do not mention the famous letter of the 
16th, but there is no doubt of its existence. This 
possibility of a ‘free hand’—if only by US default 
—until November 7, together with news of an 
Israeli attack-plan, would indeed be enough to 
keep the Ministers going behind locked doors. 


The invasion is mounted 


What followed confirms this hypothesis. After 
the 16th American diplomats began reporting loss 
of contact with, and unparalleled evasion by, 
their British and French contacts in the two 
capitals. From the 17th, French troops were 
assembled in the Marseilles-Toulon area, with 
vehicles desert-camouflaged—not, they were told, 
for Algeria. Between the 17th and ‘29th British 
Valiant jet bombers were flown out to Malta. 
From the 17th senior British civil servants began 
noting that classified documents were by-passing 
them. One key Middle Eastern expert was sent on 
unexpected leave from the Foreign Office. On 
October 18, Sir Walter Monckton resigned as 
Minister of Defence; and he was not among those 
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chosen by Mr. Macmillan for his first Cabinet. On 
October 22 Brigadier Bernard Fergusson turned 
up on Cyprus—and by November 1 was known as 
the director of the Allied psychological warfare 
campaign against Egypt. 

It is unnecessary, then, to waste any more time 
arguing that in Paris on October 16 the decision 
was taken to proceed with use of force. It was 
agreed that nothing must be revealed or suggesied 
to Washington—most especially in the early phase. 
If, as the two Governments assumed, Eisenhower's 
hands would be tied by the election, the greatest 
danger lay in the first fortnight of the period be- 
tween the 16th and the 6th—danger that there 
would be time for Eisenhower to act, before the 
last electoral frenzy was upon him. Obviously, 
any Anglo-French action likely to alarm and 
anger Eisenhower ought to be set as close to 
November 6, the American election day, as pos- 
sible. Every day earlier made the danger greater 
that Eisenhower and his party would have time 
to react, plan an explanation to the voters, and 
do something. Yet as things turned out, Eden and 
Mollet gave Eisenhower a clear week before 
election day. Why? 

Let us examine the nature of the Anglo-French 
operation. It consisted of three phases, in 
sequence. The Brombergers rather disgustedly 
allege—and this certainly conforms with a picture 
of a France wanting no holds barred—that the 
sequence was on the insistence of Eden. It called 
for an Ultimatum—of some kind; then psycho- 
logical warfare by Arabic radio, Arabic leaflet 
drops, and selective bombing in Egypt with 
minimum loss of life; and then invasion. Phase 
One, the Ultimatum, was to explain the action to 
the world, and put the onus on Nasser; Phase Two 
was to bring about a popular Egyptian revolt 
against Nasser; Phase Three was to occupy the 
Canal Zone and if necessary to go on to Cairo. 
The radio appeals for revolt were to be made— 
as they were indeed made—from the Cyprus 
Arabic station, Sharq al-Adna, directed by 
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Two of the leaflets dropped by the British on 
Egypt. (See page 576.) 


‘But Nasser told us that our air force controlled 
the skies of Egypt.’ 
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Brigadier Fergusson. The leaflets were to repeat 
the message urging revolt against ‘the tyrant 
Nasser’ (they included cartoons of him specially 
prepared by Ronald Searle); and, as with the 
radio broadcasts, the message to ordinary 
Egyptians was: ‘you have seen how Nasser has 
provoked an Israeli attack; you have seen how we 
can bomb airfields with accuracy; unless Nasser 
goes, we will have to bomb and kill you.’ 

This sequence, paradoxically, explains why it 
was that Eden and his Ministers appeared at their 
most honest, most sincere, when they were plead- 
ing in the Commons that they .ad tried to keep 
Egyptian casualties to a mininium. On this they 
felt safe; it became almost an obsession with them 
—an endless repetition of good intentions. 

Given this sequence, it can be assumed that 
the Ultimatum and the softening-up were timed 
to coincide closely with the American election 
campaign’s closing frenzy, on the assumption that 
Eisenhower would feel unable to do anything until 
after November 6; that he could not use American 
troops without reference to a Congress that was 
not sitting. He might, on November 7, begin slow 
action through the United ! ‘ations; but within a 
few days, not later than November 10 (all indica- 
tions are that amphibious landings were planned 
for that date) the Anglo-French intervention would 
be a fait accompli. Above all, since Eden confi- 
dently expected that the Egyptians would rise with 
joy against their ‘tinpot dictator,’ he could expect 
confusion inside Egypt, which would make un- 
certain whether there was any longer an aggressed- 
against government for the UN to protect. 
Nothing points to this assumption more than the 
nature of British propaganda warfare. But to 
threaten a people with large-scale killing unless 
they rise against their government can boom- 
erang: it did. Nasser walked openly through the 
streets of Cairo to pray, and issued thousands of 
rifles to civilians. Soldiers retreating out of Sinai 
were ordered to go, not to their barracks, but to 
their villages and await further orders—promising 
one of the bloodiest guerrilla wars of the century. 

But to return to the plan of campaign. The date 
of the Anglo-French intervention was presumably 
set as close to November 6 as possible: the actual 
date, October 30, seems dangerously far from 
the election. The character of the landing opera- 
tion as it finally worked out suggests that the 
original plan had to be accelerated, and there is 
one curious piece of evidence to support this. 

There were at least 11,000 British subjects in 
Egypt in October, 1956. Nothing, not so much as 
a hint by circular from the Embassy (which in fact 
knew nothing), was done to warn them or protect 
them. By October 29, every American in the 
Middle East who could be reached had been 
advised to depart rapidly. But at the moment on 
October 30, when Sir Anthony Eden issued one 
of the most provocative Ultimatums of this cen- 
tury to Egypt, his Government had not made any 
move to protect 11,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Was this because of the need for secrecy—a 
calculated decision, weighing the possible fate of 
these Britons against the higher national interests 


' Eden had on his mind? Or was it lack of pre- 


paredness because everything went off too soon? 
It is difficult to believe that Eden was ready to 
order the most blood-curdling threats to be made 
to Egyptians, while doing nothing to protect those 
who might be expected to become the targets of 
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Egyptian anger, unless it was the strength of his 
belief that Egyptians would be preoccupied with 
overthrowing Nasser, and perhaps even embracing 
those 11,000 as symbols of their ‘liberation.’ 


‘There was not foreknowledge’ 


The relations between Britain, France and 
Israel have now to be considered. On December 
20, 1956, Sir Anthony Eden made his denial of 
collusion : 


I wish to make it clear that there was no joint 
decision in advance of [Israeli] hostilities about 
the use of a veto [at the Security Council against 
the resolution condemning Israel]. There was no 
joint decision about the use of the French Air 
Force in advance of hostilities. . . . There was 
not foreknowledge that Israel would attack 
Egypt—there was not. But there was something 
else. There was—we knew it perfectly well—a 
risk of it, and in the event of the risk of it certain 
discussions and conversations took place, as I 
think was absolutely right, and as I think any- 
body would do. 


Now it is known that Sir Anthony Eden 
deceived the House of Commons, announcing the 





Ultimatum on October 30, when he stated, ‘We 
have been in close communication not only with 
the US Government but also with the Security 
Council.’ This was a falsification of the kind that 
a man under duress may make with subconscious 
justification (he had been in touch with Washing- 
ton, but about something altogether different— 
Eisenhower’s demand for a joint warning to 
Israel). Was his denial of collusion, made at the 
close of the drama, a deliberate distortion of the 
truth? Was there British foreknowledge that Israel 
would attack Egypt? 

France knew; this is clear from innumerable 
sources, including French officials’ private admis- 
sions that Israeli staff officers worked in the 
Defence Ministry for days before the attack. But 
Britain? Does anything corroborate the Brom- 
bergers’ flat assertion that a French general told 
Eden of the forthcoming attack on October 15? 

The only concrete admission from a British 
source was Anthony Head’s in the Commons on 
December 5, when he stated that the ‘first true 
knowledge that it was going to take place was 
when we were informed about the mobilisation.’ 
That sets British foreknowledge back to October 
26. Mr. Head further admitted that in the ‘next 
two days’ they knew that the Israelis were con- 
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centrating in the Negev—which disposed of any 
plea that Eden thought it would be an attack on 
Jordan. Finally, it is known that in Washington, 
on October 28 and 29, the British Ambassador 
was instructed to tell Mr. Dulles that his Govern- 
ment did not consider the 1950 Tripartite Declara- 
tion (guaranteeing the Palestine Armistice lines 
Status quo) applicable to Egypt. 

The Eden Government knew, therefore, that 
an Israeli thrust into Sinai was coming at least 
on October 28; and where earlier in the month 
Eden had issued a peremptory warning to Israel 
not to move against Jordan, he did nothing what- 
soever—indeed prevaricated under US requests 
for joint action—about the Sinai danger. 
Was his December 20 statement to the Commons, 
then, an outright lie, made of his own volition 
(‘I want to answer these questions . . .’)? Or was 
Eden, in his then state of mind, merely telling 
MPs that there was not foreknowledge, when 
making the Anglo-French decision to go into 
Egypt, as to when Israel would attack? A man in 
a corner is liable to use such self-delusions. It 
is known, as surely as anything can be known, 
that Eden and Mollet decided on their own opera- 
tion, which was to follow an Israeli invasion, 
on October 16. But perhaps Eden then only knew 
of an Israeli plan; not when; and ‘in the event of 
the risk of it,’ held ‘certain discussions’? Eden 
would, therefore, have been able to persuade 
himself that he had no certain foreknowledge 
that Israel would attack Egypt, though in fact 
he knew that Israel had determined to do so. 


It must be remembered that a deliberate, 
advance decision to stage an intervention in Egypt 
beginning one day after an attack by Israel and 
using a very dubious Ultimatum as an excuse, was 
to fly in the face of every principle of traditional 
British policy in the Middle East. Every British 
envoy in the region was aghast at the news. It 
was like throwing away every situation report, 
every policy recommendation made by British 
officials and experts since 1920. Is it credible that 
Eden and his colleagues could have done this? 


The French intervene 


Before deciding, it is worth examining ether 
aspects of Eden’s denial: for example, his 
declaration that there was no joint Anglo-French 
decision about the use of French Air Force planes 
in combat support of the Israeli attack. It is now 
known that from August, 1956, onward not only 
American but British officials ceased to get infor- 
mation from France, stipulated in the 1950 
Tripartite accord, about French arms shipments 
to Israel. These arms shipments continued, and 
were increased; and they were sent to Israel in 
ships hired by the French Government, but under 
special secrecy conditions (ships repainted, crews 
paid extra not to talk). But the actual French Air 
Force planes, manned by French pilots, flew out 
to Israel only on October 29, refuelling en route 
in Cyprus. They were sixty in all—Mystéres and 
NATO-supplied F84s, from Dijon and St. Dizier. 

The Brombergers say that, however fantastic 
it may seem, the British military on Cyprus really 
did not know about the move—not even about 
the presence of Israeli liaison officers a few 
hundred yards from GHQ tent on Akrotiri air- 
field. Is this credible? We know that the entire 
Anglo-French operation, in its joint-action 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 


‘LAMP-LIGHTER’ 10 THE PLAIN OF 









English Electric has extended St. George’s 
Bay Power Station for the Athens Piraeus 
Electricity Co. under a comprehensive contract, 
doubling 
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PRODUCING MORE POWER 
FOR AN ANCIENT CITY 





capacity with tivo 
turbo-alternators. 


large steam 


How more power for Athens can help to make Britain’s export trade still brighter 


ATHENS seen from the Acropolis at night is unforget- 
table. The lights of the plain match the stars of the 
Attic sky. 

To keep the lights of Athens bright—and especially, 
to have power ready for the city’s growing industrial 
and domestic needs—the Athens Piraeus Electricity 
Company five years ago commissioned The English 
Electric Company to extend the St. George's Bay 
Power Station, which English Electric originally 
built 30 years ago. ‘These extensions are now com- 
pleted 
doubled. 


When a city such as Athens gets more electric 


the station’s capacity has been more than 


power, many cities in Britain also stand to benefit—in 
three ways. 

First: abundant power invigorates a country’s econ- 
omy, and usually enables it to buy more abroad— 
including goods from Britain. 


Power is the business of MMAVA RN TBM AN MNT 


Second: the sale of power-producing equipment earns 
large sums of foreign currency for Britain—and en- 
ables us to buy more food and raw materials. 
Third: the experience English Electric gains in sup- 
plying equipment for one overseas country is then at 
the disposal of all. Greece benefits from English 
Electric’s home experience—Britain benefits from the 
Company’s experience in Greece. This fund of inter- 
national experience works for everybody. 

Creating the means to produce,. distribute and use 
power is the business of The English Electric Com- 
pany. Power from coal and oil, power from water, 
power from the atom. Transformers and switchgear 
to distribute this power. And modern electric trains, 
industrial motors and domestic appliances to use it: 

Truly, the world is crying out for more power— 
and in all of its activities The English Electric Com- 
pany is helping to satisfy this urgent need. 








USING MORE POWER IN AN ANCIENT PORT 


At Callao, Peru's first port, English Electric multi-operator welding 
equipment is in operation at the dry dock. ; 


... bringing you better living 


SHE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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aspects, was characterised by confusion and no 
little argument; and by the 29th Cyprus was 
bulging with men, planes and equipment. Still, 
it is a little hard to believe that no one, in the 
entire organisation—not even an airfield control 
officer or a radar-scanner—treported sixty aircraft 
passing through in the direction of Israel. 

Such a report may, of course, have been sent 
to London, but it may not have been seen by 
Eden himself until the evening of the 29th, or 
later, by which time ‘hostilities’ had begun. That 
is at least possible, given conditions in Cyprus 
and London. But the passage of the French air- 
craft itself prompts another question: why did 
Israel, seeking and needing a ‘clean victory, 
accept the planes of a Great Power, so painted 
and so piloted, and allow them to be flown from 
Israeli fields? For months before October 29 
special French arms deliveries, destined to be 
designated as Israeli, were going in under special 
secrecy. Why should Ben-Gurion have taken even 
this one chance of enabling Nasser to claim that 
the Sinai battle had been launched with ‘imper- 
ialist’ support? 

The Brombergers say that Ben-Gurion asked 
for French air cover in fear that Israel’s own Air 
Force could not simultaneously supply tactical 
support in Sinai and protect Israeli towns from 
Egypt’s Ilyushin bombers, and this makes sense. 
But their story then collapses in one of the many 
careless contradictions of their book. At one place 
they have Ben-Gurion pleading for this air cover 
from October 20 forward—and flying to a near- 
Paris airfield to see Mollet on the 22nd, there 
reluctantly to agree to the Anglo-French interven- 
tion in return for the air cover. But in another 
place in their book they say that only ‘on the eve 
of going into action’—contextually, on October 
28—Ben-Gurion ‘took fright’ and ‘it was then that 
{he] appealed to France for fighter protection.’ 

The second version makes better sense. If there 
had been any prior agreement about such air 
cover—even a few days before the 29th—there 
would have been time to fly out the planes quite 
innocently as ordinary arms deliveries, repaint 
them with Israeli insignia, even put the French 
pilots in Israeli uniform. From Israel's viewpoint, 
this would have been logical, and feasible. But it 
was not done. The inference is overwhelming: a 
last-minute fear by the Israelis that they could 
not manage in the air on their own, and an urgent 
appeal to Paris. The squadrons were already on 
alert: it is some four hours’ jet flying time from 
France to Israel; there were at least Mystére 
facilities already in Israel. And if, as seems so 
probable, it was a last-minute decision and action, 
then Eden may have been entirely truthful on this 
point at least in the Commons on December 20 

There were other forms of French combat sup- 
port to Israel. French Nordatlas transports flew 
supply drops, from Tymbou field on Cyprus, to 
the Israelis deep in Sinai. The cruiser Georges 
Léygues shelled Egyptian positions at Rafah 
when the Israelis were meeting stiff resistance 
there. But these operations, too, could have been 
carried out without joint decision between Lon- 
don and Paris. The supply drops took place, of 
course, after ‘hostilities’ had begun, and were 
exclusively of French equipment; the naval bom- 
bardment was at 0400 on November 1. (All this, 
of course, is still denied by Israef: Robert Hen- 
riques was told that Israeli artillery shelled Rafah.) 
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The Ultimatum 


It is conceivable that, in the midst of last- 
minute fear, the Israeli Cabinet hoped that the 
French air cover would not be so glaringly notice- 
able as to ruin the ‘clean victory.’ Nasser might 
broadcast the news; repeated denials of any 
French aid, combined with repeated assertions of 
an overwhelming rout of the Egyptians in Sinai 
—spread all over the world—might push the air- 
cover story into the background, and so produce 
the desired effect on Arab opinion. But can they 
really have wanted, as well as this air cover, the 
Anglo-French Ultimatum—less than twenty-four 
hours after launching the attack? Could Israel’s 
leaders willingly have gone into battle knowing 
that Anglo-French action was imminent which 
would brand them as ‘imperialist cat’s-paws,’ and 
deprive them of much of the credit for the desired 
sensational Egyptian defeat? 


There can be no question that the Israelis had 
been confident that they could inflict such defeat 
on their own, right up to the 28th. They knew, 
and counted on the fact, that Egypt had scarcely 
begun to achieve proficiency even in those Soviet- 
bloc weapons that had by then arrived. They 
knew how much of this new equipment lay before 
them in Sinai: there are very few Arab military 
secrets from Israel, least of all in her immediate 
neighbourhood. Talk of some alleged massive, 
imminent Egyptian attack came later—it was not 
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mentioned on the 29th. Others knew of this Israeli 
superiority and confidence—not least Selwyn 
Lloyd in the Commons on July 2, 1956, whatever 
he and his colleagues said in November and 
December. 

Later, many journalists gathered that Ben- 
Gurion was very angry about the Anglo-French 
intervention. The Observer on November 25 said 
that Israel only expected French help in her own 
war. The Times correspondent described the 
Israeli reaction precisely as might have been 
expected: 

Apparently [Ben-Gurion] wanted nothing that 
would give the Egyptians an opportunity to com- 
plain that they had been beaten by superior 


forces, and above all by the forces of the Great 
Powers. 


The Israelis knew there would be an interven- 
tion in the Canal Zone as a result of their action. 
The French Government had told them there 
would be. But what did Mollet tell Ben-Gurion? 
Did he give him to understand that only nineteen 
hours after Israel's first communiqué announcing 
the attack, Britain and France would weigh in 
with an Ultimatum so worded as to make the 
collusion charge inevitable; an Ultimatum so 
timed as to make further Anglo-French action 
against Egypt certain after another twelve hours? 

There could be no overwhelming defeat of 
Egypt in Sinai in nineteen or even thirty-one 
hours—nor was there. The point is not, as has 
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The Revolution nobody noticed 


REVOLUTION that nobody noticed has 

been happening in our own homes. 
It is turning us all into people who depend 
on steel. 

Steel for consumer goods was rare in 
grandmother’s day. The great steel invasion 
really began in full force in the early 1920’s. 
How far has it gone? How much have we 
come to rely on steel in our daily lives ? 

Let’s look into a modern home and find out. 

HOW MUCH STEEL? 

Ask a typical housewife how much steel 
she handles in an ordinary day. 

“ Steel?” she'll probably say. ‘Well, 
there’s some in the car I suppose.” 

That’s about as far as most people get. 
Actually for going about the daily business 
of living - cooking, cleaning, child-coping, 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 





travelling, working, playing - she and her 
family are using steel almost all the time. 

The picture above gives some idea of the 
amount of steel in just one room of a modern 
home. The score: 26 different kinds of 
article, useful, pleasant, time-saving, labour- 
saving - or even indispensable. All of them 
made wholly or partly of steel. And you 
can’t see the boiler, the gas-poker, the 
vacuum cleaner or the electric polisher. 

Nowadays we’d be lost without our many 
servants made of steel. So it’s a good thing 
for us all that British steel is as cheap as it 
is versatile. The Steel Industry is working 
out new cost-cutting methods all the time- 
with the result that steel prices have not 
risen at anything like the rate of many of 
the things we have to pay for. 





All these are made wholly 
or partly of steel 
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. Wall lamp 9. Toaster 18. Kitchen knife 
Cans 10. Coffee percolater 19. Stool 
Cupboard 11. Cooker 20. Toy bus 
Saucepans 12. Spin dryer 21. Kitchen unit 
Canopener 13. Washing machine 22. Sink 

. Kitchen 14. Mixer 23. Colander 
implements 15. Sieve 24. Taps 

. Switches 16. Mixing bowl 25. Electric kettle 

. Electriciron 17. Scales 26. Refrigerator 
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been argued, that the Israelis knew Egypt would 
reject the Ultimatum, thereby giving them more 
time to inflict their defeat. The point is that it 
ceased to be a purely Egyptian-Israeli battle too 
soon for the Israelis to prove themselves the vic- 
tors. British bombers arrived too soon. And the 
Anglo-French Ultimatum, coming when it did 
and as it did, made it possible for President Eisen- 
hower to weigh in as strongly as he wished against 
Israel. If the Israelis thought that an Amerigan 
President fighting an election campaign would find 
it difficult to condemn them they were, in any 
case, wrong. But within hours of Eisenhower 
going to the Security Council, London and Paris 
had handed him any extra help he needed to save 
him from possible electoral embarrassment. 


Someone jumped the gun 

‘Clean victory,’ therefore, vanished for Israel 
when Eden stood up that afternoon of the 30th 
in the Commons. It is easy to understand why 
Israeli spokesmen described the Ultimatum as a 
‘bombshell.’ Something had gone very wrong for 
Israel. Someone had jumped the gun. 

Before assessing who, and how, it is necessary 
to look at another Sinai-Suez curiosity. For Ben- 
Gurion as well as for Eden and Mollet the 
American election campaign was critical in the 
timing of Israel’s own attack. There was some 
disposition to believe that Eisenhower's party 
would overwhelmingly oppose any move by him 
against Israel in the closing stages of a campaign 
in which the Jewish vote had traditionally been 
important. But why, in that case, choose a D-Day 
eight long days before the Republicans’ D-Day? 
Why the 29th—and not, say, the 3rd or 4th? 

One obvious possibility is that Israel felt com- 
pelled unexpectedly to advance her original 
D-Day; and there is a plausible explanation why. 
On October 23 huge demonstrations in Budapest 
brought Nagy to the Hungarian Premiership. By 
the morning of the 25th it was clear that a full- 
scale anti-Soviet revolt was under way in Hungary; 
the Israeli Cabinet ordered the first secret mobil- 
isation phases that evening. By October 28th it 
was clear that the United States, no less than the 
Soviet Union, was fully preoccupied by Hungary; 
on the 28th Israel ordered the last, irrevocable 
mobilisation phase—the public call-up of reserve 
battalions. Until then everything could be called 
off and any rumours explained away as ‘exercises’; 
the call-up was irrevocably public. 

Did Ben-Gurion at once notify Mollet of his 
. change of date? US intelligence reported a major 
increase in Paris-Tel Aviv cable traffic from the 
26th. Something urgent was being discussed; it is 
reasonable to surmise that it was the advanced 
Israeli D-Day. 


No joint decision 

So we reach the last questions: Did Eden tell 
the truth on December 20 when he said, “There 
was no joint decision in advance of hostilities 
about the use of a veto’? He then implied that, 
while he knew there would be an Israeli attack 
(knew it, that is, on the 26th), he did not discuss 
with Mollet how Britain and France should react 
to any UN move until the attack had come. Is this 
conceivable? This final, solemn, voluntary state- 
ment was made, it has to be remembered, by a 
British Prime Minister whose career was finished. 
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When he stood up to make that statement Eden 
must have known that any detectable lie would 
ill serve him in that posterity. This was not falter- 
ing, twisted-up stonewalling under pressure from 
the Opposition benches; this was how he chose to 
end the debate. 

It seems to me entirely possible that he spoke 
a form of the truth. Eden did not want to know or 
to think anything about the Israeli attack. It was 
distasteful, nagging in those two weeks: some- 
thing, he knew, was not right. “The French’ were 
in charge: Eden wanted only to close his eyes to 
what was being done. Since the 16th,-he had 
cut himself off from the majority of sober, expert 
advisers who would normally think such a situa- 
tion through to all its consequences, including the 
possibility of having to instruct the British Dele- 
gation about a UN vote against Israel (certain to 
be moved by Russia, if not America). Mollet and 
Pineau must have thought this out. If they 
broached the subject to Eden his reaction, quite 





consistent with his whole attitude, would have 
been to avoid any decisive discussion—precisely 
so that he could later say, ‘there was no joint de- 
cision in advance of hostilities’ [my italics]}—only 
‘certain discussions.’ It was that kind of situation 
—politically, administratively, psychologically. 

But what about the period between the 26th 
and 30th—when the fact of an imminent Israeli 
attack could no longer be ignored? By this time 
Eden, a sick man, was becoming increasingly 
nervous and hesitant about the entire situation. 
UN and Indian mediation with Egypt over the 
Anglo-French obstructions to Canal settlement 
was proving successful, as the world’s press was 
noting. Eisenhower was proving remarkably 
undistracted by his election campaign. Hungary 
was pressing and dangerous. The whole inter- 
national climate must have seemed, to Eden, to 
be becoming more and more unsuitable for force 
to be used against Nasser. Yet here was the vast 
Anglo-French operation inexorably gathering 
itself. In this period it is entirely likely that Eden 
did not consult with Mollet about what to do 
in the event of UN action over Israel; for Eden 
must have been impaled by doubt. 


The day 


So we come to the day itself, October 30. On 
that day Mollet and Pineau arrived at No. 10. 
The same day the Security Council met, and the 
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two delegations later used their veto. And that day 
Eden announced in the Commons that the Ulti- 
matum had been issued to Egypt and Israel. The 
discussion that took place at No. 10 in those three 
hours is among the most critical of all ‘the secrets 
of Suez.’ Was it routine, ali the actual decisions 
and details having been agreed beforehand, 
before the Israeli attack—the decision to use the 
veto; the decision to issue an Ultimatum imme- 
diately; the decision on the terms of that Ulti- 
matum? Or was the discussion, if not quite 
impromptu, about a different situation from the 
one Eden and Mollet and their two Foreign 
Ministers had envisaged and discussed in Paris 
on October 16? 

Conservative Ministers have wished to convey 
that it was quite impromptu—a genuine emer- 
gency discussion—and that neither the veto nor 
the Ultimatum was in anyone's mind before the 
29th. The Brombergers suggest that Eden, as 
distinct from Mollet, had not wanted to know 
about, discuss or.act upon the Israeli attack until 
it had actually happened. The import of this 
theme, repeated so often in their account, is that 
Eden wanted to maintain ‘the fictiom of surprise’ 
not only to the world—but as nearly as possible 
to himself as well. This, as I have already sug- 
gested, is quite plausible, given Eden's deep 
obsession about Nasser. What it will be interesting 
to know, when the whole story does come out, 
is how many other Ministers knew in advance 
about the Israeli attack and the planned inter- 
vention, and also had to try td feel surprised 
about it when it all came true. It must have been 
a strange form of charade. 

But there is one possibility that would explain 
many puzzling features of the affair as it 
evolved. If Eden and Lloyd are credited with 
ordinary intelligence, they must have devised a 
timetable for collusion that would make collu- 
sion seem as unlikely as possible. I have already 
discussed how, for the Israelis, Anglo-French 
intervention only nineteen hours after they had 
begun their attack spoiled their scheme. It was 
no less disastrous to Eden’s plans. But it made 
no difference to the Frénch, who wanted only 
to get into Egypt without camouflage or frills. 
Why should they care about a collusion charge? 

Now, assuming that Eden and Lloyd did 
genuinely want to try to protect Britain’s position 
in the Arab world, according to their lights, it is 
probable that the events of the 30th were indeed 
an emergency for them. From everything that is 
known about Eden’s approach, the timetable he 
was likely to seek called for a distinct passage 
of time—about three days—between Israel’s 
attack and Anglo-French intervention, beginning 
with an Ultimatum. And from everything known 
of Israel’s attitude, precisely the same kind of 
time-lag would be essential—to get the ‘clean vic- 
tory’ and avoid handing Nasser the opportunity 
to charge ‘imperialist’ support. Only thus is it 
possible to make any sense of Sinai and Suez. 

To this picture can be added the evidence that 
the whole Anglo-French operation—led by the 
British—simply was not ready to begin on 
October 31. It gave every sign of having been 
timetabled for a later date. Add, too, all the 
reports of Ben-Gurion’s anger and surprise over 
the Ultimatum that came only nineteen hours 
after Israel’s D-Hour. Add the unconcealed 
asperity of British Ministers’ comments on French 
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Ministers’ admissions in the subsequent collusion 
controversy. And add, too, the fact that neither 
Eden nor Lloyd nor their colleagues seemed ready 
with any sound answers to any of the questions 
which a sixth-former could have expected to 
follow the veto and the Ultimatum on the 30th. 
No one had worked out a remotely plausible 
story for any of the Cabinet's actions on that day. 


Even if Eden had tried to ensure that events 
came as a ‘surprise,’ why was everyone around 
him in such a puerile muddle? The Cabinet 
surely knew they would be bombarded with 
questions, inside and outside the Commons. Those 
privy to the whole plan had their own personal 
reputations at stake. Yet they all seemed as lost 
for plausible answers as Eden. Why? Only one 
explanation suggests itself: that the whole ven- 
ture had in some way been changed, had gone 
awry, on October 30. 

Now, among the things that led to immediate 
charges of total tripartite collusion there were 
three emerging from events on the 29th and 30th: 
(1) Israel’s inclusion in her first war bulletin, on 
the night of the 29th, of a highly unmilitary 
reference to her forces being ‘on the approaches 
to the Suez Canal,’ when in fact they were 
nowhere near it;-(2) the timing of the Ultimatum, 
so soon after this bulletin; and (3) the demand, in 
the Ultimatum, for the withdrawal of both 
Egyptians and Israelis ten miles from the Canal, 
when in fact no Israelis were anything like ten 
miles from its eastern bank. These three facts 
seemed at the time utterly damning. To many they 
seemed—and must still seem—extra- 
ordinarily stupid, because they made collusion 
so transparent. 

But would Israel’s leaders have inserted that 
reference if they knew that less than twenty-four 
hours later an Anglo-French Ultimatum, so 
damagingly complementing it, would be issued? 
And is it not also incredible that Eden and his 
Ministers should have approved the withdrawal 
proviso at a time (the afternoon of the 30th) 
when it did not remotely fit the military facts— 
when it seemed to invite Israel to advance deeper 
into invaded territory? Why should Eden and his 
Ministers, having just shocked the world by using 
a veto at the UN, and being about to shock it 
again by their Ultimatum, add to that Ultimatum 
so damaging a proviso? 

The point is so curious that it merits further 
study. It is not simply that the withdrawal demand 
was stupid, and appeared damning; it was also 
unnecessary. For Eden must have expected, indeed 
wanted, Nasser to reject the Ultimatum. Every- 
thing depended on his doing so. With the Security 
Council already sitting, with Eisenhower already 
alert and angry, how could Britain possibly pro- 
ceed with bombing and psychological warfare, 
preliminary to invasion, ignoring the UN, if 
Egypt meekly accepted a cease-fire and temporary 
occupation of the Canal Zone? 

No, he knew Nasser would reject it. He knew 
the Egyptian-Israeli fighting could go on for 
several days. Therefore the Israelis would have 
their chance to move deeper into Sinai, up to 
the Canal banks. So why bother to demand their 
withdrawal in advance? There would be time 
enough for such a demand when Phase Three 
was due—the actual Anglo-French landing. The 
aim could even be secured secretly, by arranging 
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with the Israelis that they should simply announce 
‘consolidation of prepared positions’ roughly ten 
miles from the Canal—a normal military pro- 
cedure. If the aim in Eden’s mind was to allow 
them to take and hold all Sinai, that aim could 
easily have been achieved without publicly invit- 
ing them. 

Why, then, did the withdrawal demand go into 
the Ultimatum? The difficulty is to make sense 
of ostensible nonsense—nonsense both from 
Eden’s point of view and from Ben-Gurion’s. And 
the only clue is that the Ultimatum document, 
word for word, reads /ike one prepared in advance 





THE ORIGINAL PLAN? 


Nov. 2 Friday. Moslem weekend, Arabs 
relax; last US election frenzy be- 
gins. Early a.m. Israeli attack 
opens; continues unilaterally until 
by: 

5 the fighting is across Canal banks, 
endangering ‘free passage.’ Anglo- 
French Ultimatum to both sides to 
withdraw ten miles from Canal; 
Egypt to accept occupation of 
Canal Zone. Ike powerless, on eve 
of: 


6 US Election Day. Ultimatum ex- 
pires and bombing of Egypt begins. 
Paratroops ready for Canal Zone 
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Malta: three days for LCTs to 
Port Said. 

7 International confusion: but Eden 
and Mollet seem to be acting ‘to 
separate the combatants.’ UN meets 
without majority to oppose. 

10 Full amphibious invasion. 











for a different situation—the situation that would 
have arisen had there been a time-lag. Then 
Israeli troops would be along the Canal bank. 
Then there would indeed be imminent danger 
to the Canal from cross-fire over it; then 
pleas of protecting the Canal and ‘separating the 
combatants’ would indeed make some sense; and 
then, because of Eisenhower’s assumedly tied 
hands, Anglo-French intervention might stand 
a chance of appearing urgently necessary on 
behalf of the world, in the absence of any 
other force capable of quick action. And 
it would meet Eden’s anxieties about not being 
identified with Israel. It would fully meet 
Israel’s aims, as her ‘clean victory’ would by then 
be won, and she would be ready for some kind 
of intervention on the Canal. The whole docu- 
ment would fit. It is precisely what some aide, 
told of the plan after October 16, and ordered 
to draft the Ultimatum that would be necessary, 
would write. It reads as if it were designed not 
for October 30 but for what should have been 
the situation four days later. 

Yet this thesis asks us to accept that 
the three-hour Anglo-French discussion on the 
30th led to a prepared document being simply 
taken out of a secret file and issued prema- 
turely without regard to its inconsistencies. And 
this seems almost as crazy as the thesis that the 
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withdrawal provision, indeed the whole Ultima- 
tum, was drawn up at No. 10 during those three 
hours. But is it? There is one explanation that 
covers almost every side of this weird business, 
even Eden’s solemn voluntary declaration 
in the Commons on December 20. It points a 
finger towards the French—the only people in 
this whole affair who had no reservations of any 
kind and who were the go-betweens for Eden 
on one side and Ben-Gurion on the other. The 
hypothesis is as follows: 

The French did not discuss Ben-Gurion’s last- 
minute, fearful request for French air cover with 
Eden; they sent help on their own (just as they 
had concealed, even from Eden, their earlier arms 
supplies to Israel after August). The French did 
not tell Ben-Gurion that they would intervene 
only nineteen hours after the Israeli attack; they 
assured him that Israel would have several days 
clear on her own in Sinai. And the French did 
not discuss an immediate Ultimatum with Eden 
before October 30. 

By October 30, Mollet and Pineau, determined 
to go into Egypt and get Nasser at all costs, 
found themselves between two increasingly ner- 
vous allies who refused to know each other. They 
reassured Ben-Gurion by giving him fighter cover 
for Israel’s towns. They suggested to him that it 
would help France’s /ater case to the world if 
that bulletin-reference to the Canal were 
inserted; but told him that it would not be acted 
upon for several days. And to ensure that the 
Israelis, themselves more and more uncertain (not 
least because of Eisenhower's readiness), would 
go ahead—which was essential to France—Mollet 
told Ben-Gurion he could count on a French 
veto. 

But by October 29 Eden was beset by doubts 
about the whole venture. The French, growing 
exasperated, knew this all too well. They came to 
the conclusion that it was no longer safe to allow 
the originally planned time-gap between the 
Israeli attack and the Anglo-French Ultimatum. 
During it, Eden might simply go under, give up 
the whole thing in face of pressures from all 
sides and in face of resolute American action. 
They arrived in London on the 30th determined 
to get action at once. 





Mollet and Eden 


They told Eden that it would be quite impos- 
sible if France alone used her veto. The two 
Governments had been marked by the whole 
world as allies in the crisis. Hundreds of millions 
had already been devoted by both Governments 
to an allied expedition. French opinion simply 
would not stand for Britain pointedly standing 
aside in the Security Council. 

Eden gave in: the instruction was cabled. 

The French turned to the other immediate 
problem. The Israelis had moved off a few days 
earlier than originally envisaged. Eisenhower was 
watching; the UN was gathering itself. What- 
ever the original plan had been, the situation now 
called for immediate action—on the 30th. Too 
much was at stake to wait; the military operation 
was already in gear. How could they, the French 
Government, justify themselves to France if 
it were simply unwound? France was pledged to 
Israel. France’s destiny was at stake in Cairo. 
In another few days the international political 
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situation would make arbitrary. Anglo-French 
intervention impossible. They must begin at once, 
accelerating the whole operation. It was a matter 
of hours. They could not guarantee to keep 
earlier Anglo-French agreements secret -if the 
whole venture collapsed. 

Under this hammering argument, Eden again 
gave in. It was agreed that an Ultimatum should 
be issued. The French either produced the actual 
document already drafted or insisted on the 
originally agreed terms. They told Eden that their 
reports from Tel Aviv—and they were, they 
assured him, much more closely in touch—indi- 
cated an Israeli advance even more rapid than 
anyone had thought possible. The troops were 
very close to the Canal (as Eden confidently re- 
ported to the Commons a few hours later). The 
very situation they had originally envisaged, he 
must have gathered, would exist within hours. 
And Eden, who all along had consoled himself 
that the French knew exactly what the Israelis 
were doing, agreed to the Ultimatum. He went 
before the Commons—nervous, but drawing on 
his last resources of strength—and repeated what 
his French colleagues had told him. At first, his 
Ministers echoed him confidently. It was only 
later, over a day later, when the facts of Israel's 
real battle position were coming in from other 
sources, that British Ministers began to show con- 
fusion. 

The French purpose in insisting on that with- 
drawal proviso was that they wanted Israel to have 
Sinai, and needed the promise of it to assuage 
Ben-Gurion in his surprise and wrath. The 
French expected Nasser to reject the Ultimatum, 
and leave Israel free to go ahead. They also 
expected to persuade Eden to get troops into 
Egypt almost immediately, instead of. after his 
softening-up phase, which the French had 
throughout regarded with impatience. And it was 
under this final pressure, and amid the row which 
boiled around him and across the Atlantic, that 
Sir Anthony finally gave in—ordered the land- 
ings, though nothing like as soon as the French 
wanted. Under this last stress, he broke down 
completely, pitiably, his health ruined. 


Double Collusion 


I believe, and all the available evidence sug- 
gests, that this is what happened in those extra- 
ordinary weeks. There was collusion. But it is 
best defined as double and separate collusion 
by France, the only partner having no reserva- 
tions or special scruples—and the partner given 
the opportunity to shuffle the cards of informa- 
tion almost at will. Sir Anthony Eden refused to 
see Israel’s plans, only striving to ensure that they 
did not sabotage his own plans for Britain. He 
never intended that the two operations should 
fuse so tightly. Even when he learned the date 
of Israel’s attack on October 26, it did not worry 
him, because he did not then expect any fusion. 

The agent of the fusion was France. But this 
was a story that neither Eden nor any other 
British Minister dared tell, so grave an effect 
would it have had on Anglo-French relations— 
and at home. It was also a story that was to trip 
Eden, Lloyd and their colleagues over and over 
again under questioning. None of the prepared, 
thought-out answers to the foreseen questions 
fitted with events as they actually unfolded. 
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Everything was chaos. In that chaos French 
officials, having nothing to lose and knowing that 
no British authority dared refute or qualify what 
they said, arranged to present a version of what 
happened that overwhelmingly favoured France, 
but no less thoroughly concealed France’s real 
role. 

The Brombergers have this at first 
incredible passage in their book: 

Just before the ultimate cease-fire, when the 
French proposed a final attack to occupy the 
Canal before the time limit ... the British 
Premier cried: ‘That’s it! Advance your friends 
along the Canal. That way we can shell both the 
Israelis and the Egyptians together!’ 

Is this just a shameless piece of high-level 
French fiction? Or is it a reasonably accurate 
quotation of a shadow of the Eden the world 
knew, a man broken under monstrous stress? 
It does not sound like the Eden the world knew 
before the cataleptic convulsion of Suez. But it 
accords closely with my hypothesis of a broken 
British Prime Minister groping to the last for 
some way of restoring the traditional stance 
between Britain and Israel; a stance he had not 
wanted to destroy and had not thought would 
be destroyed. 

Either this hypothesis is correct or there must 
have been ministerial ineptitude, even in terms 
of the Eden Government’s objectives, of stagger- 
ing proportions. It seems to be a choice between 
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two pictures. They have in common an assess- 
ment of Nasser, Egypt and Arab nationalism the 
error of which is now indisputable. They have also 
in common a willingness to deceive the country, 
the Commonwealth, the Atlantic Alliance and the 
United Nations. But at this point they divide. 
Either the Government had a conceivably shrewd 
plan designed to safeguard what were held to 
be British interests—but a plan thrown into chaos 
because of weak submission to French pressure; 
or an original plan utterly stupid, naive and self- 
destructive. The hypothesis I have outlined is, 
surely, the more probable of the two. 


Not that the original plan could ever have 
worked. The ‘wrong-because-bungled’ school of 
thought over Suez is ill-informed. As _ the 
bombers flew in over Egypt, even the most 
critical potential successors to Nasser became 
Nassers. If intervention had gone ahead, 
Britain would have known guerrilla war on a 
scale dwarfing Cyprus and possibly even Ireland. 
Nuri would have disappeared two years earlier, 
along with every other ‘friend’ of the Britain-in- 
the-Arab-world as understood by Eden, Mac- 
millan, Lloyd and their followers. How long the 
restraint of ordinary and official Egyptians to- 
wards the 11,000 Britons in Egypt would have 
lasted is debatable. Britain must consider herself 
lucky to have escaped at so comparatively light 
a cost. 
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Disease of Violence 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance. 

(Royal Court.)}—My Friend 

_ Judas. (Arts.) 
I HAVE never seen a play which 
created its own mad, obsessed, 
other-world so completely as 
Sergeant Musgrave's Dance. 
Partly this is due to the night- 
mare draughtsmanship of the designer Jocelyn 
Herbert. Miss Herbert's world is half Ackerman 
print, half German silent film—remote, yet alive, 
in the centre of one of those crystal balls which 
foam into a snow storm when you turn them up- 
side down, Her patterns are black and white on 
sepia lit by biotches of colour. The scarlet uni- 
forms, the shining rifles, the warm brown bar 
counter, the heavy dark trunks are all solid and 
three-dimensional, but outside and around them 
is wrapped the thick white blanket of winter. The 
scenes are set in a mining village in the North of 
England eighty years ago. The atmosphere is one 
ot isolation and insulation—a beseiged Toytown 
where life hibernates while gestures are frozen 
solid by strike and storm. It has the cosy death- 
liness of a heart-attack in a coffin, a murder in an 
igloo, a crucifixion in an airing cupboard. 

In reality, we are all familiar with the human 
being overwhelmed and dominated by the in- 
human objects his race has created. Not only the 
tin-chapel Baptist in St. Peter’s, the Gorbals 
Communist in the House of Commons, the cow- 
boy in Wall Street, but also the Prime Minister in 
a slum back-street, the film star in an air-raid 
shelter, the millionaire in an air crash. We all soak 
in emotions and attitudes from the things which 
are bigger than both of us. Yet how rarely is this 
consciousness of a physical universe outside ever 
conveyed on the stage. The first achievement of 
Lindsay Anderson, the director of Sergeant Mus- 
grave’s Dance, lies in imparting to his actors the 
uneasy sense that free will is simply the oppor- 
tunity to choose the wrong turning in a bricks- 
and-mortar maze. Mr. Anderson’s cast are as 
palpable as the atmosphere that Miss Herbert has 
built around them. 

The behaviour which Lindsay Anderson has to 
present on the stage is, at least superficially, melo- 
dramatic—that js to say, the characters’ reactions 
have always to be several sizes too large for their 
actions. The mention of a man’s name in a pub 
resounds like a cannonade. The drop of a trunk 
ou a quayside starts off tremors of an earthquake. 
The hoisting of a skeleton to a flagpole is expected 
to change the world. Mr. Anderson accepts the 
melodrama and even underlines and emphasises 
it in the style of a UFA thriller. He uses an eerie 
warbling note like that of a musical saw to rivet 
our attention to the insanity hovering above his 
characters. A sepulchral dissonant organ march 
ushers in the acts. These are all, in a sense, 
Irvingesque devices more fitting to the Lyceum 
than the Court. But, amazingly, they work. 

Both décor and direction could hardly be more 
effective—but what about the play? Readers, and 
writers, occasionally protest to me that I am over- 
concerned with finding morals in plays, that J 





think every anecdote must also be a parable. I 
take comfort from Jung’s rather ambiguously 
impressive remark—‘No life is ever meaningless.’ 
Every picture tells a story and every story 
smuggles through a message. And no one could 
imagine that John Arden constructed the extra- 
ordinary events in Sergeant Musgrave's Dance 
simply to keep us asking ‘What happens next?’ 
Four red-coated deserters, rich with stolen 
funds, armed with stolen weapons, are on the run 
in Victorian England. Hounded by the Eumenides 
of real and jmaginary guilts, they are taking the 
corpse of a comrade back to his home town as a 
macabre gesture of renunciation of Britain’s 
colonial wars. Mr. Arden reveals these bare facts, 
and the elaborate fictions that everyone builds 
upon them, in deliberate, terrifying slow-motion. 
The basic point is simple—you cannot order men 
to be free, you cannot preach. pacifism with a 
gun. This text begins by being hinted at in 
whispers and ends up shouted in a scream. But 
echoes of it keep bouncing back with additions 
and subtractions, footnotes and headlines, glosses 
and commentaries. There is also the suggestion 
that violence is a disease and that those who carry 
the germ infect the sick they nurse. There is also 
the warning that the class-war makes addicts of 
its volunteers and that its opposing generals will 
combine to destroy the outsider who comes be- 
tween them. There is also the conviction that God 
can never take a hand in the game without break- 
ing his own rules. All these ideas, and many more, 
keep on sliding into each other without Mr. Arden 
ever seeming to be quite sure which is which and 
why. 

Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance would have been 
hailed as an undoubted masterpiece if it had been 
in German, or if it had carried the magic names 
Brecht or Ibsen on the programme. It is confusing, 
provocative, elusive—almost as if you were half- 
remembering some shattering film classic from 
childhood whose plot now escapes you. Whatever 
its moments of boredom and reticence, it is at 
least twice as worth-while as Brand and not much 
inferior to Mother Courage. It is worth visiting if 
only for the décor, the direction and the acting. 
Almost all the performances have that magisterial, 
heroic professionalism that is the one quality still 
too often lacking among our good, naturalistic, 
relaxed young actors today. Ian Bannen is the 
monomaniac sergeant—a soldier stuffed stiff with 
ramrods and guncotton, whose madness shines 
through only in restless eyes which swivel like 
greased ball-bearings. His three disciples (Alan 
Dobie, Frank Finlay and Donal Donnelly) are 
rankers ill at ease without the barrack walls 
around them—three real individuals who yet 
shrink to types whenever they are caught in the 
searchlight of the sergeant’s insanity. Freda Jack- 
son as the matriarchal pub-owner and Patsy 
Byrne as her sluttish barmaid are also convincing 
period figures. They, too, willingly sacrifice a 
showy solo turn to obtain those balanced en- 
semble effects at which Mr. Anderson aims. 

Andrew Sinclair’s My Friend Judas has been 
almost obliterated in my memory by the impact 
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of Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance. Almost everything 
you have read in its disfavour is true—it is full of 
soggy epigrams, adolescent randiness, embarrassing 
sentimentality, ludicrous complications, and page 
upon page of silly chatter. Fred Sadoff, the direc- 
tor, makes all the behaviour as plausible as pos- 
sible, though he seems to be operating unde: the 
impression (understandable enough when you 
read the text) that Cambridge is some kind of pro- 
gressive Borstal in a state of mutiny. But I find it 
hard to understand why he should imagine that 
ali the guests at a party would squeeze into what 
can only be a pantry whenever the principals want 
to have a private row, why anyone who is about 
to commit suicide would turn on the gas ring and 
then light it, why the smartest, most admired 
undergraduate should wear a shirt with cuffs 
which project three inches over his finger tips, 
why the dons should call their students by the 
surnames on even the more formal occasions and 
yet the students call college servants ‘Mr.’ on even 
the most informal. My Friend Judas is fairly im- 
probable anyway—such sloppy details only help 
to move into the complete dream-world of the 
Hotspur and the Magnet. 1 gather that Mr. Sadoff 
was never at Cambridge. At times I began to 
wonder whether Mr. Sinclair was either: except 
that, underneath all the childish nonsense of the 
plot, I still could feel some kind of truth. Mr. 
Sinclair has not presented an undergraduate world 
as it is. but he may have produced a painstakingly 
clinical portrait of undergraduates as they hope 
the townees imagine they are. Dinsdale Landen, 
faced with the task of turning this damp dream of 
a hero into flesh and blood, manages to be tough, 
and intelligent, even occasionally ingratiating. 
Some day I would like to see him ina play. 


Cinema 


Sundae’s Child 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Five Pennies. (Plaza.)—The 
Wonderful Country. (London 
Pavilion.) 

DANNY Kaye’s charm is some- 

thing I have to take other 

people’s word for. They assure 

me it exists. To me he seems a 

very clever maker of noises, a 

mimic with enough dexterity of the larynx to out- 

quack, out-hiss, out-neigh, out-roar or outdo any 
duck, goose, horse, lion or other natural noise in 
the universe, besides outsmarting any man-made 
noise like (say) a washing machine going into 
action or an orchestra playing Berlioz backwards. 
And that’s all. Not a charmer, not a great or 
even a very good comedian, not a wringer of 
withers or a clown in the category (or even the 
sense) of Chaplin or Totd or Fernandel; his ob- 
vious limitation being that while he can arouse 
laughter of an intellectual and admiring kind 

(repeat: intellectual, for all his popularity), and 

a sort of awestruck whistle at the skill with which 

he does it, he is defeated when it comes to feeling: 

sentiment becomes sentimentality. All of which 
just means that I prefer to see him in noisy action 
as something he isn’t, rather than in his straight 
role of universal favourite. 

The Five Pennies (director: Melville Shave 
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son; ‘U’ certificate), the story of the cornet player 
Red Nichols, is such a mixture of his two selves 
and of the makers’ confusion of mind about them 
that you must sit through a good deal of the one 
if you want to see the other: and well worth the 
effort it is. Because for some marvellous moments 
you have Danny Kaye doing what he seems to 
have been put on earth for: making uninhibited 
nonsense of everyday noises and taking the musi- 
cal mickey out of anything that comes to hand 
And there is Louis Armstrong with him, who, 
as anyone who saw his film biography will re- 
member, is a film ‘natural, someone who seems 
formed, as a personality, to come across to a 
cinema audience without any apparent effort at 
projection or sympathy, like Hayley Mills or the 
MGM lion; and whose air of improvisation, as 
if he had just strolled in before the cameras, goes 
well with what is in fact his (and Danny Kaye's) 
split-second timing: an assurance far beyond 
social ease, the assurance of pre-eminence. They 
play what I suppose is Red Nichols’s arrangement 
of the Battle Hymn of the Republic together; they 
sing a riotous (yet moving) new version of ‘When 
the saints come marching in’; and anyone (if there 
is still-anyone) who shuts his ears to jazz (all jazz 
gua jazz, jazz-on-principle) ought to listen to the 
pair of them at it, as a kind of ear-opener of the 
most salutary and cheering sort. At the press 
show, that chill occasion, they raised that most 
illogical of audience reactions in the cinema, 
applause; at a warmer gathering they look likely 
to bring the roof down. 

These are the high spots. The film is as uneven 
as it is (for their sake) worth seeing. The story, 
which is said to be true, more or less (and just 
proves once again the unsuitability of fact for 
purposes of fiction), is so corny that it seems odd 
it ever finds space for them, or, for that matter. 
for its early neat satire on various excruciatingly 
familiar styles of popular performance, or for 
Barbara Bel Geddes, the nicest actress in the 
world, in the best sense of that rather limited 
word, who manages to be as cosy as a tea-cake 
while steering instinctively clear of corn. There 
are some awful moments between Mr. Kaye and 
his film daughter, whom he pampers and snarls 
at, depending on his mood, and packs off to a 
boarding schoo! at the age of five (a rather more 
murderous-looking action in America than here), 
where she gets polio in a crisis of homesickness 
on Christmas Day; after which, suicidal with 
remorse, he drops his cornet in the sea,-takes a 
job as a labourer and devotes the next ten years 
to teaching the child to walk. The end is Holly- 
wood sundae: cream on jam on nuts on cake on 
more cream: tears, triumph, come-back, kisses 
and hugs all round (though not, I noticed, for Mr. 
Armstrong) and lumps in the throat as big as 
eggs. Never mind, there are plenty of unlumpy 
compensations; and Danny Kaye, back at his 
chameleon tricks again, as a mounty, an Eskimo. 
a Hawaiian, a Cossack, a ploughboy from Utah 
with a straw between his teeth, or simply the 
Way all the neighbouring children howled when 
he was a boy, is the chief of them. 


The,..Wonderful Country (director: Robert 
Parrish; ‘U’ certificate) is, of course, the United 
States; and this is a confusing south-of-the- 
border Western about an American turned 
Mexican for profit and his subsequent moral, as 
Well as physical and mental, homesickness. In its 
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presumption that everything north of the border 
must be better than everything south, the film 
is mildly laughable; but it has some good things 
about it: Julie London as the heroine with a 
reputation to match her full, asymmetrical face; 
Pedro Armendariz as the Mexican bandit- 
politician whose chattel (legally murderable if he 
becomes a nuisance) Robert Mitchum, black- 
bearded and oddly spoken, has become. Mr. 
Mitchum seems to enjoy caricaturing his past 
roles under the biggest sombrero, the heaviest 
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eyelids and the grubbiest make-up in the busi- 
ness; so that one tends to forget—it seems so far 
removed—that, given the script, direction and 
opportunity, he can act. Much local colour—a 
fight with Apaches, a Mexican feast, all skulls 
and fireworks; much muttered, multi-accented 
dialogue; a rather more direct approach to sex 
than the Western conventions generally allow; 
and a horse called Lagrimas—Tears—clearly de- 
signed to show the un-Americanness of Mexico, 
even in the matter of horses. 


Glorified Vaudeville 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Wuat is wrong with our two 
London opera houses, when 
you get down to it, has nothing 
to do with acoustics, voices, con- 
ductors or language. It is simply 
the fundamental shoddiness of 
most of the stagework; and the 
accident of one or two highly 
dramatic concert performances has recently re- 
minded us just how shoddy it is. I am not thinking 
so much of Giulini’s Figaro at the Festival Hall; 
for-all the beauty and shapeliness of his phrasing 
and the unfailing melodiousness of his most rapid 
tempi, there is something so essentially un- 
humorous about his approach to Mozart that the 
orchestra abdicates a good half of its part in the 
drama—not to mention his alarming tendency to 
take Mozartian andantes at a galloping two in the 
bar (and with respect, whatever he may believe 
in this matter, he really does not have a Legge to 
stand on). But the subsequent Don Giovanni had 
the dramatic intensity and conviction that for 
years we have been waiting in vain to find on any 
Stage in this country, Glyndebourne not excluded. 
I must also mention a prodigiously exciting con- 
cert performance of La Forza del Destino at 
Oxford last Sunday, under Maurits Sillem, which 
marked Mr. Sillem as a conductor of rare vitality 
and rarer grasp of Verdi's phrase-lengths. 

The Don is, I admit, a tricky case. There are 
important weaknesses, both in its central esthetic 
and in its detailed construction, but it is on the 
concert platform that we are least aware of them. 
At the same time the sheer demonic drive of the 
music, the peculiar possessed quality of the scor- 
ing—pale flutes, trumpets in their bleak, black 
lower registers and dark chromatic windings of 
violins in octaves—and the superbly subtle 
characterisation which is consistently followed 
through even in the secco recitations, are all so 
charged with dramatic force and validity that 
the notes seem to take their own theatre with 
them, an ideal theatre where the action moves 
swiftly against a fixed, simple background, the 
ballroom scene clearly demarcates the social 
classes, and Leporello refrains from desecrating 
the A major trio with his traditional ineptitudes, 

But when all is said, need the stage version at 
Sadler’s Wells have been so drastically inferior to 
the platform version at the Festival Hall? That 
the same conductor, Mr. Colin Davis, turned out 
to be in charge of both of them sharpens and 
strengthens. the lamentable contrast. Many 
reasons for it suggest themselves, none of them 





fundamental. The new acoustics at Sadler’s Wells 
are certainly bad, and must be modified. Last 
Saturday, when I heard The Flying Dutchman, 
the orchestra appeared to have been reseated, and 
the sound was a good deal louder and less remote. 
But the general quality was still woefully meagre, 
shrill and threadbare on top, almost inaudible in 
the bass (and what is Wagner, even early Wagner, 
without a well-nourished body of orchestral tone 
supported on a well-upholstered bass line?). 

As for Mozart, if he, as the Italians complained, 
put the statue in the pit and the pedestal on the 
stage, Sadler's Wells has located its statue in the 
circle and its pedestal somewhere in the vicinity 
of the ‘Angel.’ On the first night, while the voices 
winged confidently out into the audience, the 
orchestra (especially the miserable woodwind) 
muttered apologetically in the background. Yet 
Mr. Davis's two performances were not so 
different in vitality as some critics have claimed. 
The trouble was that with such starveling acoustics 
there was no weight and richness in the orchestra 
te sustain the broad tempi that he was inclined to 
set in the andantes. Some (though not all) of the 
quicker tempi he adopted in the Festival Hall per- 
formance undoubtedly benefited the dramatic 
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tension of the opera. But there were plenty of 
signs at Sadler’s Wells—the marvellous subito 
pianissimo chord as Donna Anna began her 
Sinister narrative, the witty and masterly dwind- 
ling-away at the end of ‘Meta di voi,’ the highly 
effective senza vibrato in several places, the glow 
of tenderness flooding over the strings in the clos- 
ing bars of ‘Vedrai carino’—that the orchestra 
was playing with considerable skill and variety of 
colour. You had to strain your ears to catch them, 
but they were there. 

I concede that the Don is the most untrans- 
latable of all operas—the mere replacement of 
‘cena’ by ‘supper’ is enough to crack the spell and 
bring bathos pouring relentlessly in—and that 
Dent's version, which shows little sense of verbal 
style and declasses everybody in this most class- 
differentiated opera into a deadly, inevitable 
petite bourgeoisie, is especially disastrous. In a 
less inadequate production, however, more of the 
spirit of the original would have survived none the 
less. 

Again, it is not really a question of the differing 
vocal status of the two casts. There are fine voices 
in the Sadler’s Wells Don Giovanni which are 
capable of giving a good account of their taxing 
parts. But Raimund Herincx, potentially com- 
manding in person and voice, seems to have settled 
for an easy-going impersonation of the man in 
the Rose’s Lime Juice advertisement. Judith 
Pierce’s Donna Anna is almost alone in suggest- 
ing something of the doomed dignity of the role. 
Ava June boards her perilous notes with splendid 
address, but does not come within hailing distance 
of the character of Elvira. 

There, in a nutshell, is what is wrong with this 
production, and with London opera as a whole: 
there is nobody on the stage to tell the singers what 
to do; nobody to inspire them with a dramatic 
understanding of the great roles that are so care- 
lessly thrust upon them; nobody to give form and 
meaning to the dramatic anarchy that is a bunch 
of opera singers in the raw. Sadler’s Wells, so far 
as I can judge, does not suffer from the inter- 
departmental chaos which rages at Covent 
Garden. But it desperately needs a strong arm on 
the production side. In the general level of stage 
design and production there is a fatal lack of 
maturity and taste, a fatal tendency to regard 
opera as glorified vaudeville. 

The company now has two or three conductors 
with some sense of style. It has some excellent 
vocal material. But the stage work still lags 
wretchedly behind. Andrea Chenier shows a new 
spirit, though lavished on a chimera, a second- 
rate, shallow-rooted Italian melodrama, whose 
few blooms wither in the transplanting. Leslie 
Hurry’s romantic sets, after a conventionally 
chocolate-box ballroom, are as apt, charming and 
evocative as his Ring settings are not, and 
Anthony Besch’s production, though arguably 
too precise and carefully put together for such 2 
fundamental rip-roarer, is thought out and 
coherent and makes plausible human beings out 
ot everybody on the stage, including the chorus. 
What is essential is that these standards of style 
be now gradually and generally applied. If, 25 
seems possible, Covent Garden finally abandons 
its abortive attempt to create an indigenous native 
grand opera out of thin air and concentrates in- 
stead on presenting metropolitan opera with 
established international performers, the respo® 
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sibility for giving our more promising young 
singers the chance they deserve of developing into 
mature, self-respecting citizens of the stage will 
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fall all the more heavily on Sadler’s Wells. At the 
moment, as it is, that responsibility is not being 
met. 


Pull-Up for Car Men 


By 


Nor the least memorable 
moment last week came in one 
of Jack Hylton’s new Rosalina 
Neri half-hours (A-R). Our 
blonde, Italian wimple-with-a- 
dimple, was singing of autumn 
leaves in front of an outsize 
wooden frame shaped in the 
letters RN, from which autumn leaves. duly 
fluttered down. Miss Neri is never a girl to hide 
her assets, and lo, a leaf hovered and hesitated 
and then alighted upon the convenient ledge of 
her corsage; but Miss Neri sang on. A moment 
later, possibly because the leaf weighed as much 
as the last straw, her shoulder-strap slipped down: 
Miss Neri sang on, and her expression changed 
no more than in any of her previous songs. Such 
nonchalance can rarely have been seen on tele- 
vision, and it only goes to show that if you give 
somebody a series often enough something enter- 
taining may eventually happen. 

Her show, it must be admitted, usually amounts 
to very little, and as such it naturally goes out at a 
peak hour. On the other hand, a certain amount of 
blether is written about peak-hour planning. Tele- 
vision bosses seldom if ever take notice of tele- 
vision critics, but they can sleep all the sounder 
when as much of the firing is wide of the mark 
as on this subject. It surely stands to sense and 
reason that the evening hours, when the majority 
look in, shall be dominated by shows with 
majority appeal. To complain, for example, that 
offerings such as Granada’s Searchlight are not put 
on as regular mid-evening features is really too 
much like urging the shopkeeper to sell at a loss. 
Obviously the popular must pay for the minority, 
and I would not have thought that the country’s 
intelligence was utterly soporific by ten or even 
eleven o’clock in the evening. Indeed, it might well 
be that the higher IQ audience goes out for the 
evening and returns in time to see something 
worth-while, instead of huddling over the set for 
four hours nightly as a matter of course. The 
worthless : worthwhile ratio could bear adjust- 
ment, but all the networks are prepared to accept 
ar occasional stumble in the race for ratings by 
putting on a minority show at a peak hour. At 
lowest, loss of audience is chargeable to prestige. 

The real charge against present peak-hour plan- 
ning, mostly with ITV, is not the nature of the 
Programmes but the quality—the abysmal stuff 
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like Tell It to the Marines, Johnny Staccato, Spot 
the Tune, Juke Box Jury, The Third Man and a 
dozen others, not to mention the excessive num- 
ber of re-showings ATV are getting away with in 
London at weekends. A feature of the present 
season is the introduction of hour-long serials 
(self-contained episodes with the same central 
figures) on the three mid-week evenings. I think 
the press reception of Knight Errant (Granada, 
Tuesdays) has been unduly fierce. A-R’s Proba- 
tion Officer and the Detective-Superintendent 
Lockhart hours are both about crime in a sordid- 
realist vein; Granada at least plumped for the 
light comedy-thriller without extraneous violence. 
That little tune at the beginning presumably 
strikes the note aimed at—it is the sort of gay, 
shimmering, string-orchestration that used to back 
up credits for Hollywood comedy-thrillers of the 
Thirties, and I dare say with Cary Grant and 
Myrna Loy to the fore we would all be applaud- 
ing the lightness of touch here, but John Turner 
and Kay Callard, as the Bulldog Templar-type 
and his Girl Friday, are much too doughy. It is 
only fair to note that both this and the Lockhart 
series are allowed rather less than half the re- 
hearsal time allotted to a normal drama produc- 
tion. 

Also serial-writers might ponder the remarks 
by a veteran of American TV and radio scripts, 
quoted in Time's current fascinating feature on 
American TV’s ‘private eyes’: ‘In radio you could 
always use a narrator to tie up the loose ends. I 
could cover any hour TV show today in one 
half-hour of radio with the use of narration. The 
hour TV show has room only for a half-hour of 
ideas.” Lockhart gains pace when narration is 
used, and the same device helps ITV’s new Thurs- 
day Western, The Deputy, which also has the 
immeasurable advantage of Henry Fonda as star, 
the first film actor of top quality to come over to 
TV's genus, Wells Farrago. 

Again on technique, I think any regular TV 
speaker must have learned from watching Ed 
Murrow’s ‘Granada Lecture’ on ‘Television and 
Politics.’ In the Guildhall, from a distance where 
| sat, he came over rather prosy and sonorously 
unvaried, In the studio, seen close to, using film 
illustrations, this was masterly. I] still think it 
should be possible to get closer to evaluating the 
effectiveness of TV propaganda techniques (as 
against examining them); but when it came to his 
comments on our own election telecasts from a 
technical point of view, one had a chastening sense 
of hearing an incomparable professional on_ his 
subject, about which amateurs have been pontifi- 
cating, not least myself. No wonder that, apart 
from being the most honourable television re- 
porter in America, this is the best man at his kind 
of job in the world. 

The other face of the week clearly belonged to 
Carl Jung, whom John Freeman did his best to 
psychoanalyse in Face to Face (BBC). Asked if 
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he believed in God, Jung replied after a long 
pause: ‘I know. I don’t need to believe. I know.’ 
A good Roman Catholic response, some might 
say: but is Jung a Catholic? A brief, preliminary 
summary of Jung’s career and beliefs might well 
have helped viewers like myself whose knowledge 
of both is very sketchy. Too often the BBC loses 
viewers because it assumes knowledge; this 
fascinating interview, for example, was all the 
more rewarding to follow once in possession of 
minimal information which it would have been 
simple to supply. 

For the rest, ITV has been a pull-up for car 
men. Oh, for a phonetic print that could convey 
the way these car salesmen and motoring corre- 
spondents drawl ‘motor caaaar.’ One evening 
both networks even contrived to be on about the 
Motor Show at the same time, and for days the 
switch inevitably turned on a car and one of those 
bland experts who always seem to be strangled 
by the old school] ties of schools they never went 
to. I was left bemused by so many bold new lines 
(‘rather a unique innovation here, I think’), and 
two-litre jobs with independent suspension (‘The 
US calls a boot a trunk, as you know’), and the 
squared-up block which was a refinement on the 
old version (‘somebody breathed on it a bit, as they 
say’), and the 18 per cent. more glass area (‘one 
of my own personal particular favourites’) and 
the handy carriage (‘just what the women have 
always wanted’) in its large, small, de luxe, mini- 
Or monstrous model. There are more cars than are 
dreamed of in your world, Horatio. But what 
possible use could anybody have thought last 
year’s models, which lacked all these improve- 
ments? 


—— ii. 





Collected Poems of 
Gerald Bullett 


Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, has collected this volume of 120 
lyrics, epigrams and longer poems, to which he 
has written a Preface. IIs. 6d. 


Howells: His Life 


and World 
by Van Wyck Brooks 


A penetrating study of this outstanding 
American novelist, critic and memoirist of 
Victorian days, whose frequent visits to 
England gave him close contact with leading 
British writers. 355. 


The Borrowers Afloat 
by Mary Norton 


With superb artistry, Mary Norton takes us 
once more into the miniature world of the 
Borrowers to delight young readers of all ages, 
just as did The Borrowers (awarded the Carnegie 
Medal 1952). Illustrated by Diana Stanley. 

(Already reprinting) 12s. 6d. 


A Word Book of Wine 
by Walter James 


An A-Z guide to the wines of the world, written 
to aid discrimination and widen experience by 
including the good, minor growths. With much 
useful information on storage and serving 
temperatures, etc. With 35 line decorations. 
(A PHOENIX BOOK) 21s. 
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‘Z. Marn’ 
Sir Jeremy Mostyn, 
Evelyn Waugh, Roderic Dunkerley 

The Scientists and the Bomb 
Ethel Mannin, L. A. Jackson 
Professor Thomas Wilson 


The BBC’s Yugoslay Service 
X Marks the Spot 


Crime on the Roads 


Telling the Patient Dr. A. E. Moore 
Refused Bail K. G. Johnson 
Hypocrisy? Rev. Austin Lee 
Nuclear Disarmament at Oxford Anon 





THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Six,—Since I have escaped from Yugoslavia not so 
long ago and therefore know the conditions in my 
country fairly well, I would be very grateful for space 
to comment on the BBC transmissions to Yugoslavia. 
These transmissions are in general so lukewarm that 
even convinced democrats in Yugoslavia often prefer 
listening to Radio Madrid, operated by Ustasha 
Fascists, because its transmissions at least contain 
some spice: although it is more often than not a very 
unpalatable spice indeed. 

The Yugoslav transmissions of the BBC go out of 
their way not to mention the very word ‘Com- 
munism,’ and if they do they always carefully add 
‘Soviet’ or ‘international.’ Listeners in Yugoslavia 
wonder whether the British have given up their 
democratic principles and approve of the Com- 
munist dictatorship in Yugoslavia without reserve. 
Tito, on the other hand, insists again and again that 
he is a Communist—and ‘international’ at that—and 
that he does not think much of the backward multi- 
party system. Recently in Niksic, he has told a mass 
mecting all over again that the Yugoslav system was 
similar to the systems in the Soviet Union and satellite 
countries. 

In spite of this—or maybe because of this—the 
BBC transmissions for Yugoslavia do not bring talks 
or news generaily critical of Communism, even 
though such items have been previously transmitted 
to cther countries under Communist rule. For in- 
stance, The New Class, by Dijilas, was very scantily 
mentioned in the Yugoslav transmissions. There was 
mo question of giving extracts from the book, 
although long extracts were, at times, transmitted 
from other books far less interesting and topical. 
But, as The New Class was banned by the authori- 
ties in Yugoslavia, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that the fact that somebody is being unjustly per- 
secuted in Yugoslavia is enough for the BBC not to 
deal with his fate and work at any length in the 
Yugoslav languages. 

Similarly, the student demonstration in Zagreb and 
Skopje in the spring of this year, which shook Yugo- 
glavia and caused serious alarm in the highest ranks 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party, were hardly men- 
fioned and never commented upon, although the 
British press wrote about these events. Important 
mew Yugoslav legislative measures, economic plans, 
international negotiations—are never the subject of 
any sort of intelligent and critical comment and are 
always left strictly to the interpretation of the Com- 
munist-controlled press and propaganda machine. 
Even the solitary voice of Desmond Clark, who 
earned nation-wide fame by his penetrating, tren- 
chant, but above all fair, talks on the Yugoslav scene 
and who made the popularity of the BBC soar to 
mew high levels, was silenced a few years ago. 
Nowadays, the transmissions of the Yugoslav ser- 
vices are good, well informed, of a high standard, 
but Communism and all it stands for—and that is 
the problem in any Communist country—are left 
strictly alone. 

By such tactics the Western transmitters, and 
in particular the BBC, are giving up a very strong 
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weapon in the ‘peaceful competition,’ which will 
probably remain peaceful only as long as the Com- 
munist leaders do not feel strong enough to use 
other methods. They will, however, soon feel strong 
enough if the internal opposition practically 
disappears, which will certainly happen if Western 
broadcasts make the population of the Communist 
countries believe that the free nations do not, 
themselves, believe in democracy and in their own 
economic systems, that they approve of the Com- 
munist regimes and that they only care for, and 
pander to, the ruling Communist cliques. It is rela- 
tively easy, for example, for the Communists to make 
their subjects believe, by force of repetition, that their 
standard of living is low because of the ‘imperialist 
encirclement’ if nobody tells them that this is rather 
a consequence of fancy Communist planning. 

Again the case of Yugoslavia is very illustrative. 
Observers agree that the Yugoslav population is 
hardly any longer interested in politics. For years 
the Yugoslavs had expected a lead and inspiration 
from the West, but they have only seen a lot of 
handshaking with Tito and little else. Moreover, one 
of the most powerful weapons of free speech and free 
thinking, radio transmissions, and especially broad- 
casts by the BBC—so popular until a few years ago 
—has been deliberately muted, as if to prove to my 
people that the West stands squarely on the side 
of the Communist. 

A great majority of Yugoslavs, irrespective of edu- 
cation and social background, are anti-Communists. 
Yet Communist propaganda has managed to instil 
into many of them, especially the young, that Marx 
was somehow right in his criticism of the free eco- 
nomic and political systems. Small wonder: the 
Yugoslav official information sources always play 
up all deficiencies in free countries and play down the 
much bigger shortcomings of the ‘Socialist’ system. 
The BBC Yugoslav service stands by, however, with- 
out ever uttering the slightest explanation why Yugo- 
slavs had lived so badly for a great*many years and 
what measures—in fact measures of economic 
liberalisation—have made the recent betterment 
possible. 

Unfortunately the BBC does not speak to people 
in Communist countries over the heads of their 
rulers. This is a great mistake in my opinion. Tito 
—and Khrushchev for that matter—certainly do not 
insist that the Governments and the people in Com- 
munist countries should be considered one to make 
things easier for the free world. 

In Yugoslavia it is particularly important to 
strengthen the population in their democratic beliefs. 
Titoism is centred around the person of Tito. His 
disappearance will most probably mean _ the 
end of Titoism and thus his Communist heirs will 
tend to toe the Moscow line even more than Tito 
tends to do now. The only way to save Yugoslav 
independence could be a democratic movement 
among the Yugoslav population. Such a movement 
could be brought about, in the years until critical 
decisions will have to be taken, only by means of 
strong and outspoken propaganda for democracy 
and independence on the part of Western transmitters 
beamed to Yugoslavia, but first and foremost by the 
broadcasts of the Yugoslav service of the BBC.— 
Yours faithfully, 

‘Z. MARN’ 


[This letter is referred to on page 576.—Editor, 
Spectator.]} 


X MARKS THE SPOT 


Sir,—I am struck by the way Mr. S. Knox Cunning- 
ham swallows every word of Mr. J. E. S. Simon’s 
article without question despite Ludovic Kennedy’s 
telling comment. 

Mr. Knox Cunningham may be interested to 
know that it was never ‘the Liberals’ real aspira- 
tion in the election’ to hold the balance of power. This 
point, I should have thought, was made abundantly 
clear by Jo Grimond and by many Liberal candi- 
dates, myself included, throughout the country. We 
merely stated that it would be necessary, to curb 
the more extreme elements of whichever party 
formed the Government. 

Why is Mr. Knox Cunningham so scathing about 
the fact that Liberal representation in Parliament 
was not increased at this election, whereas Conserva- 
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tive representation was increased considerably? 
Surely it is something to be ashamed about, in view 
of the fact that a far greater number of people voted 
Liberal this time than in 1955 and the Conservative 
majority in the House represents a Conservative 
minority in the country? 

Mind you, fair and democratic representation 
would do the Tory cause considerable harm.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JEREMY MOSTYN 
9 St. George's Terrace, NW1 


* 


Sir,—Mrs. Mitchison does me the honour of asking 
my guidance on a point of etiquette. Must she, as 
a County Councillor, eat and drink with people 
she finds obnoxious? The hard answer is: yes. 

I am not a member of the Conservative Party, but 
my wife is: Mr. Bevan, I understand, refers to her 
as vermin. I should not, therefore, sit down to 
luncheon with him. But this is a privilege I have 
earned by my abstention from public affairs. Mrs. 
Mitchison, I fear, has forfeited her private station by 
taking part in popular government. She must recon- 
cile herself to social relations with the most awful 
people. 

May I take this opportunity of saying how greatly 
amused I have been by your correspondents’ .n- 
dignation at my statement that no moral issue was 
involved in the recent election? I conjecture that i 
know East and Central Africa rather better than most 
of them. I think more violent deaths of Africans 
would occur under Labour rule than under the 
Conservatives. But I do not consider myself qualified 
to advise any Colonial Secretary on his diilicult 
duties.—Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
10 Buckingham Street, WC2 


* 


Sir,—The following passage, written by G. W. E. 
Russell in 1902, shortly after the General Election 
of 1900, seems to have a peculiar interest for today. 
Speaking of ‘the collapse of our parliamentary sys- 
tem,’ he said: 
That system, as till 1895 we understood it, 
postulated something like a balance of parties; 
a system of checks, a wholesome competition 
for public favour, a remorseless and untiring 
criticism directed by the ‘Outs’ against the ‘Ins.’ 
All this has departed, and instead of it we have 
a Government, tried for five years, found in some 
grave respects conspicuously wanting, and yet 
sent back to office with a majority which makes 
them safe for another five years; and an Oppo- 
sition, puny in numbers, notoriously divided on 
every question of actual interest, incapable of 
effective criticism, and apparently reconciled to 
permanent exclusion from office. 

Yet within four years that Opposition triumphed 
with a parliamentary majority larger than for 100 
years, and began building the Welfare State !—Yours 
faithfully, 

RODERIC DUNKERLEY 
Worthing 


THE SCIENTISTS AND THE BOMB 


Sir,—The most fitting person to reply to Rudolf 
Peierls’s article in your issue of October 16 would be 
Dr. Fumio Shigeto, Director of the Hiroshima 
A-Bombs Victim Hospital, with whom I had an inter- 
view when in Hiroshima last May. Following this 
interview I met and talked with, through an able 
interpreter, five of the patients, who had kindly—and 
courageously—consented to meet me. 

Dr. Shigeto showed me an album of horrifying 
photographs of radiation burns—in some instances 
the pattern of materials had burned into the patient’s 
flesh like some kind of frightful tattooing—but he 
emphasised to me, when I exclaimed in horror, that 
terrible as these injuries were, leaving the patient who 
did not die of them most terribly scarred for life, more 
terrible still was what he called the ‘deep inner injury.’ 
I thought that he meant radiation diseases—leukemia 
and cancer in various forms—but he went on to ¢x- 
plain that he meant the harm done to the psyche of 
the victim. Professor Peierls perhaps does not know 
that surviving A-bomb victims feel themselves, and 
have in fact become, a people apart, since few people 
will knowingly marry an A-bomb victim for fear 
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the genetic hazard. This genetic hazard has not, 
apparently, shown up in this generation of children, 
but it is being watched carefully, Dr. Shigeto told me, 
and may be an account yet to be paid. 

Of the five patients to whom I talked the most ill 
—the ward sister who attended the interview told me 
—was a girl of eighteen who had been exposed to 
radiation as a child. She was ‘not so well, the sister 
said, but better than she had been, the radioactivity no 
longer erupting through the skin.* An elderly woman 

who wept during the interview—had been attending 
the hospital on and off for years since 1945 with head 
injuries. The doctor told me that there were 200 
cases of radiation disease in the hospital at that time. 
The most pitiful story in Hiroshima is of the twelve- 
year-old girl to whom the children’s memorial in 
the Peace Park is dedicated (I met her mother later). 
She gave no sign of having been affected until 1955. 
when she suddenly developed cancer of the thyroid 
gland—a common radiation disease—and entered 
the hospital in February. She set herself to make 
1,000 tiny paper cranes in the belief, traditional in 
Japan, that to make 1,000 is to achieve one’s deepest 
wish; hers was to recover, but she died in October. 
when she had made only 630. 

Professor Peierls says that it is ‘morally debatable 
whether there is much difference between killing 
people by radiation and in other ways.’ Those who 
were killed immediately by blast at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki (where I also was) were fortunate: 
thousands were killed but not outright: some died a 
few hours or days or weeks or months after their 
fearful injuries: others not for years. And others are 
still alive, suffering from various forms of cancer, of 
which leukemia, cancer of the blood. is the most 
common. Additionally there remains the genetic 
hazard, and that deep inner injury of a people apart. 

There is, finally, another aspect of what it means 
to be a Hiroshima or Nagasaki survivor of the bomb. 
and to this my attention was also drawn: and that is 
unfitness for work. People known to have been 
affected by radiation do not readily gain employment. 
as they lack energy and tire quickly; they are also 
liable to be off work frequently for medical treatment. 
But many people who should be receiving treatment 
at the A-bomb hospital do not go because they do 
not wish to be ‘branded’ as A-bomb victims, also 
for the material reason that if they are the bread- 
winners in the family they cannot afford to go to 
hospital, because their families cannot subsist on the 
2,000 yen a month (about £2) which is all the govern- 
ment assistance available to them—and no other 
assistance is available. I was taken through what was 
described to me as ‘the biggest slum in Hiroshima,’ 
which is virtually a shanty town; its citizens are the 
‘refugees,’ as they are called, from the A-bomb. 

| write this away from London, where I have a 
detailed analysis (given me by the Hiroshima Welfare 
Association for A-Bomb Victims, run by the YMCA) 
of the A-bomb victims in the Hiroshima hospital 
over a period of years, but these few facts are a 
sufficient indication, I would suggest, as to the moral 
issue involved.—Y ours faithfully, 

ETHEL MANNIN 
Faul, Clifden, Co. Galway, Republic of lreland 


* Since I wrote this. | have heard that she died 
* 


Sir.—Even for an age of double-think. Mr. T. 
Crowe's cold-blooded casuistry is excessively smooth. 
Inevitably. one thinks of Mr. Truman’s letter to 
the city of Hiroshima about eighteen months ago. 
in which he said that his order to drop the bomb was 
necessary for ‘the prospective welfare of both Japan 
and the Allies.’ 

1 think it is high time all of us—our wartime 
leaders included—faced up to our undoubted guilt 
in this matter. The decision to drop the atomic 
bomb in 1945 was one thing. Many of us, I believe. 
accepted the argument at that time that it would 
shorten the war, mercy towards the Japanese, whose 
treatment of prisoners of war had been abominably 
cruel, not being uppermost in our minds. But to 
attempt to justify the Allied action fourteen years 
later by reference to a ridiculous guessing game of 
estimated casualties avoided on both sides, or as a 
Means of ushering in an improved form of Japanese 
Social organisation, is to lack both pity and logic. 
(Because the atomic bomb was dropped on Japanese 
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cities we do not know and cannot now know what 
the course of the war would have been if it had not 
been dropped.) 

I cannot believe that any of those blasted and 
blinded and maimed at Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
would endorse Mr. Crowe’s prescription for social 
change. Much that is done on both sides under the 
stress of war demands contrition afterwards, not 
cant.— Yours faithfully, 

L. A. JACKSON 
Wootton Cottage, South Road, Weybridge, Surrey 


CRIME ON THE ROADS 


Sir,—In her valuable article on ‘Crime on the Roads’ 
in your issue for October 9, 1959, Lady Wootton draws 
attention to the inadequate use of one of the most 
effective deterrents, disqualification. A possible solu- 
tion would be to rule that a licence would be auto- 
matically forfeited when black marks incurred for a 
number of offences reached a critical total. 

Some states in the US have had enough experience 
of this kind of arrangement to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of a practicable scheme for this country. Broadly 
speaking, each offence is rated at a certain number of 
marks according to its gravity. It is, I think, the case 
that no such mark will continue to count towards the 
total for more than three years after the offence has 
been committed, but there is obvious scope for vary- 
ing the details. The magistrates would determine 
whether a motorist was guilty of a particular offence 
and impose whatever penalty was thought to be 
appropriate to that offence. There would also be an 
entry on the licence. The total of black marks on the 
licence would then continue to mount and the licence 
would be automatically withdrawn at a certain total. 
It would not be necessary to wait and hope that the 
magistrates will ultimately be persuaded to bring 
themselves to impose the penalty of suspension; that 
would follow inexorably from the list of convictions. 
The weighting of black marks could, of course, be so 
adjusted as to ensure that conviction for a more 
serious offence would incur immediate suspension, or 
at all events bring the motorists’ total uncomfortably 
close to the danger level. 

Lady Wootton very properly refers to the difficulty 
of proving an offence. Without disagreeing on the 
main point, one may wonder whether it is not the case 
that a good deal more could be done by the police 
even where conviction did not follow or prosecution 
was not attempted. Constables on their beat supple- 
mented by policemen on motor-bicycles might be 
encouraged to stop offending motorists and warn or 
advise. The driver who is tempted to go too fast may 
be somewhat deterred by the danger of being held up 
and warned. Moreover there is a great deal of forget- 
fulness and incompetence about the giving of hand- 
signals, keeping to the left, respecting zebras, and so 
on. The policeman’s tone of voice need not always be 
unfriendly. He should be encouraged to try to educate 
the motorist, not merely to secure a prosecution. It 
would be a reasonable inference from the behaviour 
of the police that they have been instructed to adopt 
a policy of laissez-faire, laissez-passer unless a con- 
viction is sure to follow. We need not blame the police 
themselves. for the fault presumably lies higher up. 

Another way of instructing road users would be by 
television. There ought to be regular programmes 
and with some imagination they could be made effec- 
tive. 

Road accidents are one of our major social prob- 
lems and it was almost wholly ignored at the election. 
Is it really too much to hope that a Cabinet will now 

for the first time—be induced to consider seriously 
what needs to be done? — Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS WILSON 
The University, Glasgow, W2 


TELLING THE PATIENT 
Sirn.—lIf Mr. Dickson Wright subscribes to ‘an 
obscurantist medical attitude which is as old as the 
witch-doctor, he is in good company, for he ex- 
presses the view of 90 per cent. of the profession. 
Many come to us with the fear of cancer and go 
away reassured. The majority do not want to know 
that they have a limited time to live. There are a 
few strong-minded people who can stand the know- 
ledge. and the doctor can judge by experience who 
these people are. 
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One has always to remember that one may be 
mistaken. I remember one patient in whom all the 
symptoms and clinical signs, together with X-ray 
findings, pointed undoubtedly to malignant disease. 
An exploratory operation followed by a_ biopsy 
showed that the trouble was non-malignant. The 
appropriate measures cured him. If I had informed 
him before the operation, when everything indicated 
malignancy, that he had cancer, I can think of no 
better way of sapping his confidence—at least in me. 

Cancer of the lung has been known to yield to 
deep X-ray therapy. Many cancers can be eradicated 
if discovered early. Why should we deprive a patient 
of all hope—for that is what it amounts to—in this 
particular disease? When the disease is established, 
nothing is to be gained by adding despair to the 
physical suffering. Relations, and those who are 
nursing such cases, frequently beg us not to tell. And 
quite rightly so.—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. MOORE 
Loen House, 26 Manor Park, Histon, Cambridge 


REFUSED BAIL 


Sir,—I must draw your attention to an inaccuracy 
in your number dated October 16. This is on page 
506 under the heading ‘A Spectator’s Notebook.’ 
Pharos there refers to the case of two young men 
‘who were brought before the magistrates’ court in 
Pershore, accused of taking Is. 24d. from a tramp.’ 
He goes on to quote Mr. Justice Finnemore’s com- 
ments on the fact that these men were not granted 
bail—‘What do the people who administer justice in 
this city think bail is intended for?’ No doubt Per- 
shore will blush at its new-found status as a city! 
But alas, the fact is that this case never came before 
the magistrates’ court in Pershore nor were Mr. 
Justice Finnemore’s remarks directed to the magis- 
trates of that ‘city..—Yours faithfully, 
K. G. JOHNSON 
Clerk to the Justices 
Magistrates’ Clerk's Office, De Montfort House, 
Evesham 
[Pharos writes: ‘For Pershore, read Worcester: my 
apologies. The confusion arose because on the same 
day Mr. Justice Finnemore referred to a second case, 
of a man who had been refused bail by the Pershore 
magistrates (“You have been punished enough,” he 
said, granting the man a-conditional discharge), and 
in the account which I read the two cases were 
elided.—Editor, Spectator.] 
HYPOCRISY? 
Sir.—A paragraph by John Gordon in the Sunday 
Express on the Consett boy who hanged himself on 
remand begins: ‘Aren't we a rather hypocritical 
lot?” | wonder if others than myself found this 
hypocritical to the point of nausea when one con- 
siders that Mr. Gordon’s column has been one of 
the main factors in creating a climate of opinion 
in which such a thing as the Consett suicide could 
occur.—Yours faithfully, 
AUSTIN LEE 
Great Carlton Rectory, Louth, Lincs 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT AT OXFORD 
Sin.—The Campaign in Oxford University for 
Nuclear Disarmament has just been fined £10 by 
the ‘Proctors.” It is unable to appeal, since the 
‘Proctors’ are the only judicial body in England 
against whom there is no right of appeal. 

The Campaign was alleged to have committed 
certain ‘serious offences.’ One such ‘serious offence’ 
was ‘failure to submit a poster for Proctorial 
approval.” The Campaign was also reprimanded for 
holding a public meeting, and forbidden to distribute 
leaflets or to organise a twenty-mile walk. 

Students in fourteen British Universities have 
marched, leafleted and held public meetings freely. 
Only in Oxford are we forbidden to exercise the 
democratic right of supporting actively a cause in 
which we believe. 

The ‘Proctors’ forbid matters of ‘controversy’ to 
appear on any club card. Surely an important func- 
tion of a university is to stimulate thought and con- 
troversy on all issues. Unless the Proctorial regula- 
tions are reformed, this will soon become impossible. 

I would prefer to remain anonymous—for fear 
of Proctorial reprisals——Your faithfully, 

(Name and address supplied) 
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Good Queen Mary 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


NTIL recently official biographies, with a few 

honourable exceptions, were nothing more 
than compilations of edifying bosh. In the case of 
eminent and loved royal personages this was so 
for self-evident and even excusable reasons of 
State, and fifty years ago the ‘life and letters’ of a 
recently deceased Queen Consort must inevitably 
have made a very bad book indeed. At the present, 
however, a singularly enlightened policy prevails 
at court, and the official biographies of the last 
two sovereigns are not only free from excesses of 
court decorum, but are models of what literary 
portraiture should be. Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s de- 
tailed account of the life of Queen Mary* belongs 
to their excellent class. 

The subject-matter is of a most taxing kind, 
and it is little criticism of the author to say that 
he obtains his success at some cost. He has to tell 
the story of a lady born into a world of German 
royalty and a life so far removed from reality, from 
common sense, from rational interests, and indeed 
from so much that makes life worth living, that he 
often has to coax his readers whither few of them 
would want to go. In this he has not always been 
adroit. His first seven chapters, notably one called 
‘Rumpenheim, Neu Strelitz and Rheinthal,’ con- 
tain, along with a perspicacious account of Queen 
Mary’s early life, many pages on many crowned 
and princely nonentities, such as are only enjoy- 
able to those who can extract entertainment from 
reading the Almanach de Gotha. Throughout 
the book there occur passages where the sheer 
triviality of the matter in hand must be too much 
for any but a very few, and the writer himself 
sometimes betrays weariness by clumsy syntax 
and cliché. But, except for the opening chapters, 
such is never at all typical of this remarkable 
record. Like all good descriptive writers Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy needs some help from the quality of the 
people he writes about. 

Among the best subsidiary portraits are those 
of Queen Mary's mother and father, of her aunt 
Princess Augusta Caroline, her husband King 
George V, and a curious court personage of the 
late nineteenth century, Lady Geraldine Somer- 
set, a venomous Thackerayish woman who seems 
to have been Queen Mary’s only enemy. An extra- 
ordinarily good picture emerges of King George’s 
elder brother, the Duke of Clarence, a pathetic, 
spineless, swan-necked being who, as Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy discreetly but justly points out, would 
have something of tragedy about him if he had 
not been so pitifully and undeniably comic. It is 
forcibly suggested that this unhappy prince (who 
was Queen Mary's first fiancé) was in large part 
the victim of his adoring mother, Queen Alex- 
andra, who kept him, as she tried to keep all her 
children, in a state of lifelong immaturity. Her 
eldest son responded all too well to the treatment. 
He died in 1892 and saved the throne a disastrous 
king. Queen Alexandra never recovered from the 
blow. Nineteen years later, on the day of her 
beloved second son’s coronation, she was heard to 





-* QUEEN Mary. By James Pope-Hennessy. (Allen 
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say Over and over again to her embarrassed house- 
hold: ‘Eddy should be King, not Georgie.’ 


Of all the background portraits in the book, 
most readers will feel that that of Queen Alex- 
andra is the most surprising, the most interesting, 
and the best. She seems to have been a very 
strange woman, temperamental, feather-brained, 
wilful and lovable. Her part in the story is most 
curious. She was the opposite of Queen Mary and 
circumstances more often than not forced the two 
ladies into conflict. Queen Mary’s influence on the 
royal household always ran counter to that of 
her mother-in-law, and it is possible that one un- 
conscious basis for King George’s deep and 
abiding love for his wife was that she completed 
his emancipation from the warm coddling nur- 
sery atmosphere in which his mother wanted to 
keep her children in perpetuity. It says much for 
Queen Mary that Queen Alexandra could not 
withhold respect or affection from the daughter-in- 
law whose whole character and conduct was a 
standing rebuke of her own. It says a lot for 
Queen Alexandra too. 


Mr. Pope-Hennessy gives a novel picture of 
Queen Victoria, asserting more than once that the 
familiar idea of her as a harsh and alarming old 
lady is false, and he even goes so far as to describe 
her as ‘one of the kindest-hearted human beings 
ever born.’ This goes against much that has been 
written with authority, and it is strange to find so 
careful a writer as Mr. Pope-Hennessy making 
such assertions without giving his reasons. Cer- 
tainly she appears in her most amiable light in all 
her dealings with ‘Princess May,’ and it is refresh- 
ing to note the indestructibility of the old Queen’s 
common sense, above all her impatience with that 
sense of caste that is among the prime mental 
dangers facing royalty, and that caused some 
fellow-royalty to look with suspicion on Queen 
Mary’s birth because of her grandfather’s highly 
respectable morganatic marriage. Nevertheless, 
admirably as the old Queen emerges in these 
episodes of her last days, one can allowably 
imagine Mr. Gladstone dissenting in part from 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s kindly judgment. The author 
also seems to have been misinformed about 
the character of Augustus Hare and Queen 
Carmen Sylva’s claims to a niche in Parnassus, 
but for the rest his book seems a model of good 
observation and well-marshalled fact. 


So much for the subsidiaries and the detail. 
Expertly handled, they never get in the way of the 
central subject, and in these pages Queen Mary 
lives again, and we seem to see her again with 
her quaint and dignified clothing, her parasol, her 
formal but never artificial smile: the supreme 
grande dame of London. She had many advan- 
tages of character and experience. She came of 
lesser royalty which meant that, before her mar- 
riage, she could see something of the world close- 
to because hér family could move about it without 
too much court encumbrance. In addition, her 
mother was an incurable spendthrift with the 
result that in exchange for help the family were 
virtually exiled from the British court for some 
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years and condemned to live in a hotel ip 
Florence, leading a life somewhat like that of 
ordinary people. 

The evidence is that Queen Mary was a woman 
of more than usual intelligence, and these young 
experiences in a turbulent family in straitened 
circumstances were not lost on her. They gave 
her insight, eagerness to learn, and the gift of 
sympathy. Typical of her, though not what people 
supposed typical, was her enthusiastic admiration 
for Mary Macarthur, one of the foremost radical 
reformers of her time, whom the Queen met in 
the First World War. Though naturally conserva- 
tive by temperament, Queen Mary was never 
easily frightened by new ideas or the people who 
held them—it was part of her natural courage, 
Though strictly conventional in her notions of 
decorum, she did not hesitate, when she was mar- 
ried to the heir-apparent to the British throne, to 
give Open support to an unfortunate young out- 
cast relative who had been raped or seduced and 
was found to be with child. A friend described her 
leading qualities as ‘magnanimity and breadth of 
mind.’ To this one might add consistency. As Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy tells the story, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that she owed the flowering of such 
qualities in large measure to the family misfor- 
tunes of her youth. 

She had to pay a price, however. In one surpris- 
ing respect her early experiences caused her 
psychological impoverishment. The role of peace- 
maker between her quarrelling parents and other 
members of her family formed in her a habit of 
extreme reserve which had the curious result later 
of making her an uncommunicative parent. 
Family life means everything to Royalty because 
it is the only natural life they can enjoy. In Queen 
Mary’s case a formidable coldness, not of feeling 
but of manner, diminished what should have been 
an abundant source of happiness. 

Reading the life of this intelligent, energetic, 
splendid lady does prompt one towards the re- 
viewer's vice of moralising. It seems tragic that a 
person of alert mind and zestful personality should 
have been forced by the exigencies of her profes- 
sion to live her best years so remotely from the 
life around her. One reads with a sense of outrage 
how after her marriage ‘one by one the barriers 
were going up,’ and how this spirited woman was 
condemned as the wife of the heir-apparent to 4 
life of pompous idleness. If her innate strength 
allowed her to master her fate, it was at unfair 
cost. Her shyness became intensified and rigid, 
and her mental furniture was kept sparser than 
suited the needs of her mind. She had a ready 
appreciation of the arts which she could not bring 
to maturity; she was an enthusiastic theatre-goer 
and did not see a performance of Hamlet till her 
old age; she was the sort of person who is widely 
read, but circumstances kept her reading narrow; 
she saw so little of the world after her marriage 
that she did not know what a hayfield looked like 
till she saw one at Badminton in the years of the 
Second World War. And she was fully aware of 
her deprivations. When the time came for her to 
return to London from Badminton in 1945, this 
shy woman could not check her emotion when she 
said goodbye. To one of the estate people she ex- 
claimed with tears: ‘Oh, I have been happy here! 
Here I have been anybody to everybody, and 
back in London I shall have to begin being Queen 
Mary all over again.” 

While reading this book for review, I happened 
also to be reading the biography of Sir Edward 
Marsh. Both the Queen and Eddie knew many of 
the same people, lived within a mile or two 9% 
each other, were contemporaries and often met. 
Yet the contrast is extraordinary. Christopher 
Hassall’s book is about life in modern Europe 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s book might be about life 0 
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some outlandish society of Asia. Would not Queen 
Mary have been happier in Eddie’s Europe? Cer- 
tainly, but another thought comes to check any 
reforming zeal. Without a throne, built, as thrones 
are in an imperfect world, on what are accepted 
as its strange but necessary traditions, codes and 
mystique, in all of which Queen Mary was 
imprisoned, the society that Eddie Marsh in- 
habited and decorated might have lacked a great 
part of its distinction and savour. In her early 
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married days Queen Mary wrote a letter in which 
she hinted that something like this was her own 
view. ‘So many things,’ she confided to a friend, 
‘appear futile, frivolous, waste of time and energy, 
yet they must be done as long as the world is as 
civilisation has made it. Of course one often rebels 
mais que faire?’ In the original there is a question- 
mark after the word ‘civilisation,’ which shows 
that Queen Mary was not much deceived by 
the conventions she maintained. A grand woman! 


Patents and Precedents 
Pyke, the Unknown Genius. By David Lampe. (Evans, 18s.) 


Ir Geoffrey Pyke truly deserved the description 
‘genius,’ he certainly did not deserve the qualifica- 
tion ‘unknown.’ There was never a genius more 
spirited; and none who less resembled a ‘mute, 
inglorious Milton.’ Alive, his eccentricities had 
already transformed him into a myth; and the 
sense of myth becomes even more powerful as 
Mr. Lampe traces the improbable steps of an 
improbable life. 


Mr. Lampe tells of Pyke’s schooling at Welling- 
ton, where he appears to have sharpened a natural 
distaste for the conventional. Then came Cam- 
bridge, where he revealed a lively interest in all 
things intellectual except his own legal studies. By 
this time he already could make any argument 
sound ‘devastatingly logical.’ When the 1914 war 
began, Pyke decided to be a newspaper correspon- 
dent. He started in Copenhagen, from which he 
was immediately expelled because his despatches 
violated Danish neutrality. This was the prelude 
to the first big episode of his life. Back in London 
he suggested to the Daily Chronicle that they take 
him on to send stories from Berlin. Engaged, he 
immediately found his way to Berlin by way of 
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Norway and Denmark. For six days he picked up 
titbits of information. But just as he was settling 
down to prepare his first article, in walked a 
detective. Internment began with 112 days of 
solitary confinement. 

Pyke then set himself to achieve the double 
distinction of escaping both from Ruhleben and 
from Germany. He succeeded in the early summer 
of 1915. But having proved to everyone—includ- 
ing himself—that he was no physical coward, he 
was none the less alarmed at the thought of be- 
coming a member of an army in which he would 
have to rub shoulders with people of the kind he 
had met at Wellington! He became a pacifist. 

Immediately after the Armistice he married, 
and then launched on his second big venture by 
embarking on a money-making career in which he 
used a self-contrived system of speculation so 
mysterious that no one ever knew the extent by 
which his commitments exceeded his resources. A 
major spur to his financial operations was a desire 
to bring up his son in the most perfect way pos- 
sible, which to Pyke meant founding a unique and 
experimental school. It was here that the late 
Susan Isaacs entered the picture, and as the head- 
mistress of Pyke’s establishment she gathered 
much of the material which subsequently filled the 
pages of her widely read books. The school was 
madly expensive to run, but Pyke’s profits from 
speculation were correspondingly high. An adver- 
tisement for a scientific assistant covered half a 
page in The Times. But, suddenly, everything went 
wrong with the foolproof system of playing the 
market. 

A mental wreck, and ruined, Pyke retired to 
the country. His mind was feverish with ideas, 
but nothing got finished, because every new 
thought drove out its forerunner. Even dire 
poverty and illness—which, real and imaginary, 
dogged him all his life—failed to stop him project- 
ing the most grandiose schemes to improve the 
world. Then ’began the third big episode, a St. 
George-and-the-Dragon act in which he waged 
an independent war against continental Fascism. 
It started with the establishment of an organisa- 
tion called ‘Voluntary Industrial Aid for Spain,’ 
to help the Republican side in the Spanish Civil 
War. Then, as Hitler’s threats became increasingly 
ominous, Pyke decided to set up his own secret 
service in Germany, which, until hostilities began, 
he used to effect as a medium for conducting pub- 
lic opinion polls. But despite the interest of power- 
ful friends like the late Leopold Amery, the official 
world of Whitehall was not even mildly interested 
in the results. So ended Pyke’s third major 
episode. 

The fourth was the most luxuriant of all. The 
Second World War was on. Norway had fallen; 
France was lost; we were being bombed; our for- 
tunes were at their lowest ebb. What more obvious 
to Pyke than the need to tie down vast numbers 
of Germans in Norway? That was the way his 
mind always worked—begin with the general 
strategic ‘need.’ And how to do it—why, invent a 
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snow-jeep that could manceuvre on any slopes jp 
any weather, dashing in from nowhere, demolish. 
ing, destroying, and then disappearing into the 
void from which it had come. A few such jeeps, g 
small number of men, and an entire German army 
could be immobilised. This time notice was taken, 
Amery introduced Pyke to Lord Mountbatte, 
who, under no illusions about Pyke’s eccentricities, 
decided none the less to see what could be done, 
So Pyke became a member of Combined Opera. 
tions, where his strange ways infuriated almos 
everybody but Mountbatten, to whom Pyke 
originality was both a challenge and antidote to 
the conventional thought that existed even ip 
the headquarters of so novel a force as the 
Commandos. Pyke’s snow-jeep never material. 
ised, but out of the idea emerged the ‘Weasel 
which, since the war, has played an important part 
in the exploration of Polar regions. 


Pyke then conceived the wildest idea of all, the 
construction of a vast aircraft-carrier built of 
ice, made of water mixed with pulp so that it 
would melt hardly at all, and so massive that it 
was practically impregnable to attack by conven. 
tional weapons. The code-name for the scheme 
was ‘Habakkuk,’ and the strategic purposes it 
would serve immense. For one thing, it was 
obviously an impregnable base from which to 
invade a hostile coast. Technically there was much 
to the idea. There was also much against it. But all 
technical and military opposition was utterly over- 
whelmed by the boldness of a conception which 
immediately captured the imagination not only of 
Mountbatten, but also of Winston Churchill and 
of Roosevelt. Yet ‘Habakkuk,’ like the Plough, 


like practically all of Pyke’s schemes, in the end 
came to nothing. Other less imaginative activities 
had promised victory long before the develop- 
ment work for ‘Habakkuk’ had been completed. 
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Was Pyke a genius? It is difficult to say. Each 
episode of his life was marked by wild imagina- 
tion, exaggeration and impracticality, and all were 
fired by the violence of single-minded purpose. 
Pyke had a real sense of big things; he wanted to 
show how to reach the Kingdom of Heaven. He 
was willing to share in a common goal, but had no 
wish to reach it by any path other than one of his 
own contrivance. Nor did he have much tolerance 
for those other creatures, the fools, he met on the 
way. Pyke, the unknown genius, was always Pyke 
the supreme individualist. 

Who was right—Cyril Ray or Lord Mount- 
batten? Mr. Lampe reports Cyril Ray as saying 
that ‘Pyke was the sort of man who would have 
invented the wheel.’ If he had invented the wheel, 
one has a suspicion that he would have discovered, 
to his dismay and fury, that somebody else had 
developed a slightly different, possibly even a 
better, wheel, just before; or that the need which 
had stimulated the idea of a wheel had vanished. 
Pyke’s paradox was that he usually combined an 
apparent precocity of view with being late on the 
scene. Yet genius demands both precocity and 
timeliness. Pyke seemed precocious, because his 
ideas always appeared unnecessarily novel in re- 
lation to their defined purpose; and too late, be- 
cause the environment which inspired him was 
always being transformed by other forces before 
he could catch up. 

Mountbatten, on the other hand, saw Pyke as a 
ferment which compelled people both to defend 
their own views and to challenge Pyke’s. This, one 
would think, was much the better assessment. Pyke 
used to say cynically of others that their motto 
was that ‘nothing should ever be done for the 
first time.’ And at the end of his days, which ended 
with suicide, he kept preaching that, when faced 
with a new idea, people should look for what was 
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right, not for what was wrong. Pyke was the kind 
of man who would never have rejected out of 
hand an idea, say, of freezing the clouds to make 
platforms for anti-aircraft guns. On the other 
hand, Pyke was never able to exercise the toler- 
ance which he would lavish on the new and im- 
probable on an idea that was accepted and 
proven. It is the weakness of Mr. Lampe’s book 
that it fails to reveal that this was the real reason 
for Pyke’s perpetual failures; for Pyke, contrary 
to Mr. Lampe’s view, was constantly being over- 
whelmed by the fantasies he created, and by his 
prejudices against the conventional. Those who 
remember him might well feel that Pyke decided 
to quit this world too soon. The space-age—all 
problems and no precedent—was made for him. 

SOLLY ZUCKERMAN 


City Laughs 


Bread and Circuses. By George Schwartz. (The 
Sunday Times, 12s. 6d.) 


Everyone knows that Mr. George Schwartz 
writes about economic and financial affairs in the 
Sunday Times and makes people laugh. But what 
people and at whose expense? This reprint of 
articles covering the years 1945 to 1958 gives us 
the chance to find the answer. It appears that some 
vision came to Mr. Schwartz as a young man when 
he was studying the doctrine of the classical 
economists at the London School of Economics. 
He discovered that when 10 per cent. of the 
population went short of milk, 90 per cent. got it. 
This revealed to him that the capitalist system was 
a good system, must not be replaced by Socialism 
and above all must not be tampered with by 
Socialist planners. Leave it to the market-place— 
the free system of boom and bust. Some people 
may starve at times, but the bulk will remain well 
fed and output will rise. So Mr. Schwartz pokes 
such fun at the planners and the spenders and the 
bureaucrats and the trade unionists—and many 
things they do are certainly very funny—that in 
the end you cannot see anything straight for laugh- 
ing. You cannot even see that you have been 
joining in the laughter of the ‘haves’ at the 
expense of the ‘have-nots.’ This is not really so 
funny. 


What is amazing is that Mr. Schwartz claims 


that he was subject in his youth to an intellectual 
discipline that gave him ‘some sense of proportion 
and some sense of history.’ These articles show 
that the reverse is true. He should read again the 
history of the hungry years. Those of us who 
joined Keynes in the 1930s in exposing the in- 


efficiencies and indecencies of the capitalist system | 


certainly did not want to scrap it for Marxist 
socialism, but to reform it and make it capable 
of keeping people more fully employed. The 
degree of central planning which even the Con- 
servatives have found it necessary to retain makes 
nonsense of our author's ‘sense of proportion.’ The 
working people are much better served today by 
our reformed and directed mixed economy, and 
they were undoubtedly ill served in the past by the 
free-for-all which our jester extols. It is a bad 
joke on the whole to pretend that it was so wonder- 
ful. 

Mr. Schwartz modestly protests in his introduc- 
tion that weekly journalism is an ephemeral thing 
and he could hardly bear to re-read these articles. 
‘I was chivvied,’ he says, ‘into the reproduction.’ 
It is a pity that he allowed it. The excerpts are too 
brief to give us the atmosphere of the time, too 
fleeting to get us interested in the subject. Perhaps 
it was intended to be a bedside book, but it is 
difficult to go to sleep laughing, and a bad joke 
will keep some people awake all night. 

NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 
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STEPHEN SPENDER WRITES: 


“Paul Ignotus’s book is essential reading for 
everyone who cares about humanity. It is an 
authentic record of the utmost significance— 
truthful, tragic and funny—it is also, by implica- 
tion, a practical handbook analysing the political 
truth that is different from ordinary facts, and 
which writes its lie in blood across whole 
countries.” 16s. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


by Nei Smetser. A detailed study of thesocial and 
economic changes in the Lancashire cotton indus- 
try between 1770 and 1840. The author applies a 
model of general sociological theory to a number 
of case histories and produces a novel interpreta- 
tion of working-class movements of the day. 40s. 
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A STUDENT’S INTRODUCTION 
TO PHYSICS 


by FRANKLIN MILter. A copiously illustrated new 
textbook written specially for the student who 
wants to understand physics without requiring 
mathematics beyond simple algebra. There are a 
great many worked examples, questions and pro- 
blems to relate basic ideas to practical situations. 

50s. 
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THE LION’S WHISKERS 


by Russet Davis and Brent ASHABRANNER. In 
high Africa, Ethiopia and its surrounding lands 
from time immemorial knowledge and rm ne of 
ages have passed on by word of mouth only. The 
forty-one delightful tales in this book for older 
children were selected from three thousand 
Ethiopian folk stories. 12s. 6d 
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The Fourth Man 


Memoirs. By Lord Woolton. (Cassell, 30s.) 

Tue Conservative Party now looks more firmly 
established in the favour of the British electorate 
than any previous political faction since the great 
Reform Bill. But fourteen years ago it seemed 
down and out. Some observers (admittedly not 
very shrewd ones) doubted whether it would ever 
hold office again. In so far as the credit for this 
remarkable revival belongs to any individual, to 
whom should it go? Which of those architects of 
Conservative recovery, working away in the dark 
days of the late Forties, did most to fashion the 
party in a shape which would give it a third 
successful victory in 1959? Whose thought and 
outlook were most in accord with the mood in 
which the electorate voted on October 8? 

First, what was that mood? I think it would not 
be unfair to describe it as one of cautious in- 
sularity and complacent materialism. This rules 
out some of the most obvious contenders for the 
title of chief architect. Sir Winston Churchill was 
leader during the formative period, but it would 
be implausible to suggest that his chief legacy to 
the British electorate was the gift of caution. Sir 
Anthony Eden was Crown Prince, but whatever 
else can be said about Sir Anthony he was hardly 
insular. And as for Mr. Butler, who was in charge 
of policy-making, he is surely too diaphanous a 
figure to be called materialist, and has, in any 
event, had little enough to be complacent about in 
recent years. 

We are left with the fourth man, Frederick 
Marquis, Lord Woolton, Conservative Party 
Chairman from 1946 until 1955. With him the 
difficulties disappear. As his memoirs make clear, 
his whole life has been lived in accordance with 
the 1959 ethos. His insularity has been rock-like. 
In 1915 some soap transactions with Tsarist pur- 
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chasing agents led him to an unfavourable view 
of the Russian national character; in 1920 he had 
an interesting visit to American department stores; 
and in 1938 he protested against Nazi pogroms 
by withdrawing the buyers of Lewis’s Ltd. from 
Germany, without any previous assurance that 
the members of the Cohen family who were his 
fellow directors would agree with him. These three 
incidents apart, there is no indication that in 
seventy-five years of life Lord Woolton’s mind has 
ever been much occupied by events outside this 
country. His caution has been equally striking. 
He never accepted a job, whether it was his first 
appointment with Lewis’s, the Ministry of Food 
or the chairmanship of the Conservative Party, 
without a display of nolo episcopari sufficiently 
sustained to throw the responsibility for possible 
failure firmly upon the shoulders of the appointer. 
But of course there never was a failure, and the 
mixture of caution and determined shrewdness 
with which he accepted these jobs enabled him to 
make striking successes of all three of them. 
The first brought him great prosperity. It also 
gave him an almost unquestioning respect for 
businessmen’s values. Even earlier than this, as a 
social worker, he had decided that ‘the problem 
[of poverty] was one for the industrialist rather 
than the moralist,’ but his mind later moved still 
further in this direction. Of snobbery in its normal 
sense (except towards the Royal Family; his arch- 
ness about the Queen Mother is really a little 
hard to bear) he seems to be remarkably free. But 
he speaks of the heads of large and successful 
enterprises with the same assumption of exclusive 
equality as, a hundred years ago, a Whig duke 
might have spoken of the other members of his 
order. Yet Lord Woolton is not narrow-minded 
in this approach. He is constantly struck, for 
example, by the fact that many civil servants 
overcome the deficiencies of their background and 
behave so well that sometimes it is even difficult to 
remember they are not businessmen themselves. 
This strong if novel sense of caste inevitably 
gives Lord Woolton his fair share of complacency. 
Nor does he fail to fit the mood of 1959 for want 
of materialism. Of course, he is not red in tooth 
and claw from the struggle for great wealth and 
position. Compared, indeed, with that earlier 
Merseyside peer, Frederick, first Earl of Birken- 
head, Frederick, first Earl of Woolton, has been 
soft and almost self-abnegatory in his approach. 
Lord Birkenhead was at least prepared to snatch 
his glittering prizes off the shelf. Lord Woolton 
has required that they be wrapped up in tissue 
paper and handed to him with a personal assur- 
ance from the shopkeeper that it was in the in- 
terests of all the other customers that he should 
have them. But he has got them, tissue paper, 
personal assurances and everything. And while, 
again in contrast with Birkenhead, there is not 
the slightest evidence that he has used them for 
extravagant living, he is at pains to point out 
(unnecessarily and almost certainly inaccurately) 
that in his post-1951 period of office taxation left 
him only £125 of his £5,000 ministerial salary. 
His early aims, expressed in the rounded phrases 
of ‘a good standard of living for my family and 
myself’ and later thought of in terms of ‘my 
several and very lucrative business appoint- 
ments,’ have been triumphantly realised. 
Throughout his period of business success, how- 
ever, Lord Woolton kept throwing back glances 
of regret at the academic career he believed he 
might otherwise have had. They were singularly 
misplaced regrets, for it is difficult to think of 
anyone of equivalent ability whose gifts were so 
perfectly attuned to business and would have been 
so utterly wasted in a university. Like many of his 
age and position Lord Woolton is in no way 
averse to a little philosophical ruminating be- 
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fore a suitable audience, but it is difficult to believe 
that his mind has ever been much exercised by 
abstract problems. Certainly his reason for re- 
signing from the Fabian Society in 1917—his dis- 
covery that while he was trying to control leather 
for the War Office there were private manufac- 
turers who knew more about the subject than he 
did—hardly ranks among the great intellectual 
reorientations. Nor do his jokes—which are often 
a good test—suggest that he has really been much 
of a don manqué. 

“Winston to lead us and Woolton to feed us,’ a 
Tory jingle used at one time to run. But the 
memoirs are curiously disillusioning about this 
partnership. Lord Woolton was Chamberlain’s 
man, an intimate friend of Sir Horace Wilson and 
Minister of Food before the change of govern- 
ment in May, 1940. Sir Winston Churchill rather 
doubtfully kept him on, but, throughout the War 
Coalition, there was no intimacy between them. 
Lord Woolton, indeed, believed that the Prime 
Minister disapproved of most of his food policy. 
Later (aided by Woolton’s gesture of joining the 
Conservative Party on the day of defeat in 1945) 
they came a little closer; but Lord Woolton’s com- 
ments on Sir Winston’s 1951-55 premiership are 
mostly couched in very cool terms. Both were 
sceptical of each other’s methods. Lord Woolton, 
one feels, could never quite forgive Sir Winston 
for not being enough of a businessman, and Sir 
Winston could never forgive Lord Woolton for 
being too much of one. But the combination was 
a powerful one for the Conservative Party. 

As a book the memoirs are neither very good 
nor very bad. The style is undistinguished, there 
are too many inaccuracies, and frequent /ongueurs 
when we are immersed in the intricacies of some 
raw material control. But these faults do not 
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obscure the projection of Lord Woolton’s charac- 
ter, outlook and achievements, And these are both 
s.riking and significant. 

ROY JENKINS 


The Real Reason 


The War Lover. By John Hersey. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 18s.) 
The Typhoon’s Eye. By Preston Schoyer. (Cape, 
16s.) 
Eating People is Wrong. By Malcolm Bradbury. 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 
The Bank of Time. By George Friel. (Hutchin- 
son, 15s.) 
JoHN Hersey is that rare bird, a novelist who is 
also a writer. Almost as rare, The War Lover is a 
novel with a point to make. ‘The reason for war: 
some men enjoy it, some men enjoy it too much.’ 
It tells the story of the crew of a Flying Fortress 
based on a USAAF airfield in Cambridgeshire in 
1944. More particularly it plots the co-pilot’s 
gradual realisation that their tough pilot has the 
sort of courage that ‘wants death for all.’ The 
novel requires to be criticised, not ‘noticed’; and 
there are two criticisms to make. The first con- 
cerns the form. The account of the crucial raid 
on Schweinfurt (told minute by minute, with 
every detail alive and kicking) is interrupted by 
long flashbacks which cover the whole of the fliers’ 
tour of duty and describe a number of their pre- 
vious missions. As a result the reader, though 
absorbed throughout, is not always sure where he 
is or what stage Boman is at in his understanding 
of Marrow and, consequently, of himself. Pre- 
sumably this to-and-fro is meant to sustain ten- 
sion; the device is superfluous, because the tension 
isin the writing itself. 
The other criticism reminds us that after all 
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the novel in our time is pre-eminently a ‘pop’ 
form: any novelist who wants to do more than 
titillate his reader’s sexual curiosity on the pretext 
of being profound about ‘human nature’ is under 
severe pressure to over-stress his ‘point,’ even to 
spell it out in neon letters a yard high. ‘He was 
a destroyer. He was in love with war. I could have 
no peace—the world could have none—if men like 
him were indulged in their passion.’ Passages 
like that strike a false note alongside this sort of 
writing: ‘Voom! Voom! Marrow was full of 
sound effects, like those of a ten-year-old boy. 
Skidding tyres. Crunching fenders . . . the col- 
lapse of cities, the rumble of the end of civilisa- 
tion. He could do it all so hauntingly in his throat, 


with a grin.’ Similarly, in making Marrow remark 


that if the —th Group lose a few planes in combat 
—you know, get thinned out’—his own Group 
will easily win the baseball league, Hersey is not 
so much reinforcing his argument as running a 
fatal risk of causing Boman, the narrator, to seem 
a prig. He needn’t have worried about his ‘mes- 
sage, which is not so very abstruse. By its sheer 
force his writing takes the reader up there, inside 
‘The Fort,’ and that experience is message enough. 
A short review cannot do justice to The War Lover, 
but here is a representative sample of the style, at 
once ‘poetic’ and realistic, even technical: ‘Our 
squadron . . . was about a thousand feet beneath 
the plate of cirrus which, so far, was thin and 
translucent, so the colour of the sky came through 
it as the colour of my grandmother's grape jelly 
used to come through the film of candlewax she 
melted on its surface to seal it off from 
mould... . 

This week's other novels are bound to suffer by 
comparison. In any case, as fiction, The Typhoon's 
Eye is conventional stuff. As a tract for the times 
it is something more—a sensible and restrained 


footnote to The Ugly American. Caroline Weitzel | 


comes to Hong Kong to distribute to worthy 
causes some $5,000 subscribed by the Lake Park 
Women’s Society of Ohio. The intention is to 
register a telling blow against Communism; the 
result is bad feeling all round. The Family Plan- 
ning Association isn’t eligible, because some of 
the Lake Park ladies don’t hold with that kind of 
planning: nor is the Wanchai Clinic, because the 
money might find its way into Mr. Yip’s opium 
pipe. . . . Caroline gives the game away in reflect- 
ing that what her compatriot Reston needs is a 
wife—‘even a Chinese wife.’ Sensing the lack of 
love and understanding behind the well-meaning 
dollars, the refugees from Red China find them- 
selves standing up for China, even for Red China. 
The message: foreign charity can strike colder 
than domestic oppression. 

Believe it or not, there is even a message in 
Eating People is Wrong, underneath the débris. 
This is a frenetic remake of Lucky Jim from the 
viewpoint of a more sympathetic, at least more 
pathetic, Head of Department. The trouble is that 
Mr. Bradbury is engaged on two novels, of utterly 
irreconcilable sorts, at the same time. The first 
novel is an ultra-smart, wildly unlikely and rather 
unlikeable farce, with German students asking 
‘Vot is your vaderland?’, Negro students rushing 
away from a party to pray to Allah ‘or someone 
like that’ (for God’s sake, Mr. Bradbury!), 
students insulting their Professor, the Professor 
making dismal love to his students and staff, and 
an unending rumble of red bricks being dropped 
left and right. The second novel is a melancholy 
questioning of the place of the humanities in con- 
temporary socigty; and the end of the book—there 
is a feeling account of a public hospital ward— 
is even grim. If the author realises that he can’t 
be real and rhat unreal simultaneously, and if he 
chooses reality, his next novel could be good. 
He might take a tip from The Bank of Time. This 
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book, about a Glasgow working-class childhood 
and lower-middle-class maturity, is somewhat 
heavy-gaited, but at no point cheap. The author, 
one feels-—for once—is a good man. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


Further Along the Line 
Gunner at the Western Front. By Aubrey Wade. 
(Batsford, 18s.) 

IN August, 1914, Henry James wrote to an old 
friend: ‘Black and hideous to me is the tragedy 
that gathers, and I'm sick beyond cure to have 
lived on to see it. [We] . . . should have been 
spared this wreck of our belief that through the 
long years we had seen civilisation grow and the 
worst become impossible. The tide that bore us 
along was then all the while moving to this as its 
grand Niagara. ... It seems to me to undo 
everything, everything that was ours, in the most 
horrible retroactive way... .’ 

Now one says, how quickly people have for- 
gotten—forgotten not merely the First World 
War, but even the death-camps and the gas- 
chambers of the Second! But of course the point 
is that these experiences or events have been for- 
gotten precisely because it is almost impossible 
to say anything about them at all: they so totally 
defeat the human instinct for order and reason 
and meaning; they make so absurd the belief of 
any individual man that his life is a valuable thing. 
For this reason, again, we owe a more than usually 
large debt of gratitude to those who, having passed 
through the centre of the events, yet managed to 
write down what they have seen. In bearing their 
witness they have kept alive a continuity not only 
with what happened in the trenches or the camps, 
but also with what life was like before the wreck. 
Through them a little less, a very little less, has 
been, in James’s phrase, undone. 
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What we know imaginatively of the First World 
War we know from the memoirs of Graves, 
Sassoon and Blunden, and from the poems of 
Wilfred Owen and Isaac Rosenberg. To this dis- 
tinguished company Mr. Wade does not really 
belong; nevertheless, Gunner at the Western 
Front is a book that deserves its republication 
today. Mr. Wade’s account of his war is simple 
and unaffected, and because he served in the ranks, 
and in the artillery, not the infantry, it fills out 
the picture offered by the others. The book also 
contains a selection of some seventy photographs 
from the Imperial War Museum, which illustrate 
far more than the text they accompany. 

DAN JACOBSON 


Night Life 

Streetwalker. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 
Let me make the point at once: Streetwalker is 
not an addition to the tedious list of books by 
experts in specialised fields—racing drivers, royal 
nursemaids—whose giddy reminiscences expire in 
the limbo of fan readership. It is quite obviously 
the work of an artist. One has the image of a 
thoughtful, intelligent girl, highly sensitive yet 
tough, with a dry sense of humour (‘the two 
probation officers who shared the flat above 
mine’), an intellectual without a trace of snob- 
bishness, to whose many admirable natural quali- 
ties others have been added or sharpened by her 
life on the streets—insight, observation, compas- 
sion. Snobbishness is not an odd word to use in 
such a context; this besetting English weakness 
is sometimes shared by prostitutes as well as the 
rest of us—the ‘part-time’ housewife tending to 
look down on the call-girl, the call-girl looking 
down on the streetwalker, and so on. 

The author has constructed her book around 
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four main events, deliberately and cleverly chovza 
to give considerable insight into an important 
segment of a prostitute’s life. A studied expositisn 
of three different kinds of client, a wryly corig 
adventure with a stranded ‘Mick,’ a truly horrify. 
ing experience with a sadist, and the-final tragic, 
desperate involvement with Pete, who ‘injects 
sweetness into his eyes, rather as icing is squirted 
on toa cake.’ The characterisation of Pete is deeply 
and brilliantly developed; it is the best study | have 
read of a ponce, and I am not forgetting Bubu of 
Montparnasse. 

It is all supported by a mass of vivid detail, the 
author’s vital relationship with her landlady, the 
life of the Soho underworld, the law, the ‘queers,’ 
and of its authenticity there is, in my mind, not 
the slightest doubt. To anyone who knows them 
the nostalgic account of criminal ‘caffs’ and clubs 
is immediately evocative of the whole fluid, 
highly-charged world of spieler, ponce, prostitute, 
layabout and tearaway. 

The author describes the most moving or dis- 
turbing incidents with a detachment that is in 
some ways her most astonishing quality, and it is 
by this re-creation of experiences in which she 
must have been profoundly involved emotionally 
that she displays her gifts as a writer, because 
although her approach is so objective it is at the 
same time so highly affecting. A bitter, stveet 
and beautiful book. One speculates on the form 
that a new work by this promising talent will take. 

Sir John Wolfenden says that he wishes this 
book had been available to his committee. It is a 
pity that his committee were the instigators of the 
Street Offences Act, which has led to such a per- 
secution of the profession and such an apparent 
increase in the social stigma that the book has 
had to be published anonymously. 

VICTOR MUSGRAVE 
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HOW NOT TO INVEST OVERSEAS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


LasT week it was announced in 
the financial press that one of the 
big City property companies— 
City Centre—was going to invest 
$25 million (nearly £9 million) in 
a vast skyscraper building which 
is to be erected over and adjoin- 
ing the Grand Central railway 
Station in New York. Approval 
had been given, it was said, by 
the Treasury and the Bank of 
England. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. We have lately been told that capital in- 
yestment in the private sector of our own economy 
is not showing much evidence of revival. Manu- 
facturing industry is even expected to invest less 
this year than last—in spite of the inducements 
being offered by the Government to attract manu- 
facturers to the special areas where unemployment 
is heaviest. The Board of Trade could surely sug- 
gest many projects where £9 million could usefully 
be spent in bringing our manufacturing equip- 
ment up to date and employing some of our 
unemployed. Were they consulted before the 
Treasury and the Bank of England gave permis- 
sion to City Centre to acquire $25 million for 
an American building speculation which will not 
bring one pennyworth of good to our export 
trades? 

It is not as if we have plenty of money to 
throw across the Atlantic. The Treasury has just 
had to revise its estimate of the tgading surplus 
on our balance of payments because previously 
it had greatly exaggerated the earnings of the 
shipping industry. The new figure for 1958, it 
says, should be £349 million, not £455 million. 
And for the first quarter of 1959 the surplus 
should be £35 million, not £78 million. For the 
half-year to June 30 we have earned a surplus 
this year of only £142 million, against £237 
million in the first half of 1958. The Treasury is 
at pains to point out that its revision of our 
trading surplus does not affect the figures of our 
gold and foreign currency reserves (which have 
risen by £77 million in the first nine months of 
this year), but it cannot go back on what it told 
the Radcliffe Committee—that the ‘desirable’ 
balance-of-payments surplus is an average £450 
million a year rather than £300 to £350 million. 
If our trading surplus is to fall below £300 million 
this year it is a bad performance and cannot be 
held to justify sinking $25 million in a New 
York skyscraper, however profitable it may be 
to the shareholders of City Centre. 

Surely priority in our overseas investment must 
still be given to the Commonwealth and par- 
ticularly to the underdeveloped parts of it? The 
hand at the Treasury which passed the dollar deal 
of City Centre could not have known that 
another hand was writing in the Treasury Octo- 
ber Bulletin for Industry this fitting rebuke: “We 
have a direct economic interest in maintaining the 
flow of capital to them [the Commonwealth 
countries]. The economic expansion of the less- 
developed countries is one of the keys to the 
fowth of world trade: and growing oppor- 
tunities in world markets are what we need in the 
UK to sustain our own output at a high level 
and thus raise our own living standards.’ For 
these reasons the Government itself has been 
going dut of its way to provide capital for basic 
Mvestment in the sterling Commonwealth which 

not yield profit quickly and therefore does 
Rol attract private enterprise. This public invest- 
Ment increased by £35 million to £105 million 


in 1958 and reached nearly £64 million in the 
first half of 1959. Private-enterprise investment 
in the sterling Commonwealth has been running 
at around £150 million a year. If the.total for 
public and private investment is now in excess 
of £200 million a year—over 1 per cent. of the 
national income—there is surely no margin out 
of our reduced surplus for luxury investments in 
American building projects. It seems that the 
control which the Bank of England and the 
Treasury are supposed to exercise over capital 
movements to the dollar area is not being strictly 
enforced. 

This question of control over capital move- 
ments was fully investigated and discussed by 
the Radcliffe Committee, which was firmly in 
favour of its retention. Some witnesses had 
argued that too much investment Overseas was 
being allowed on the grounds that it was com- 
petitive with investment at home, which was 
inadequate. The Radcliffe Committee agreed that 
it would be foolish to export capital from the 
UK if that meant denuding British industry and 
thus impairing its competitive power (p. 740), 
but it blessed those investments in the Common- 
wealth and other countries overseas which 
Kelped towards an expansion or cheapening of 
the supplies of import goods and generated addi- 
tional export opportunities. How can it possibly 
be argued that the dollar adventure of City 
Centre satisfies these tests? And if it does not 
satisfy these tests, why was it allowed? What is 
the control for if not to disqualify such projects? 


There is an additional reason why control of 
overseas investment in the dollar area should be 
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more strictly enforced than ever before. Notice 
was given by the American delegates at the recent 
Washington meetings of the IMF and the World 
Bank that the United States could no longer be 
regarded as the universal provider of aid for the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. It is highly 
significant that the US Development Loan Fund 
is to tie its loans in future entirely to American 
exporters, which should be a lesson for our Bank 
of England controllers. The protection of the 
dollar is in future apparently to take priority 
of foreign aid. This implies that a heavier loan 
duty will fall on the World Bank, the UK, Ger- 
many and other creditor nations. No one need 
object to that, if it is seen that trade follows 
the loan in the American fashion, but any idea 
that we have money to spare for investing in 
dollar skyscrapers when the sterling Common- 
wealth countries are crying out for development 
capital can be dismissed as City moonshine. The 
Treasury approval of the City Centre deal was 
right off our overseas investment target. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE market tussle in equities between profit- 
‘ia and new buyers goes on amid an 
unprecedented volume of business, and broker- 
age houses will not be able to stand much longer 
a daily turnover of over 25,000 deals without 
a breakdown in the health of their staffs. Perhaps 
the new account, which opened on Wednesday, 
will see a welcome decline in business. The marked 
revival in gilt-edged is significant, It implies that 
institutional new money is not being invested ex- 
clusively in equities. The new Middlesex 54 per 
cent. loan, 1980, issued at 974, was heavily over- 
subscribed. The small investor should remember 
that the shortage of stock on jobbers’ books has 
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THE 
GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
LTD. 


A Year of Consolidation and Advance 


The Forty-first Ordinary General Meeting of the Great Universal Stores Ltd., was held 
in London on the 27th October, 1959. The report and accounts for the year ended 31st 


Mr. Isaac Wolfson the Chairman and Managing Director, said that during the year 
under review record sales were again achieved. They were 
1l per cent up on the previous year. There was an increase 
in trading profit of £1,375,438. The year had been one of 
consolidation and development of existing interests at home 


The total dividend paid and recommended on the Ordinary 1952 
and “A” Ordinary stock was 35 per cent. This was an effective | 1953 
increase of 2} per cent on the previous year. It was proposed 1955 
that a Scrip issue be made to Ordinary and “A” Ordinary | 1956 
Stockholders of one new “A” Ordinary Stock unit of Ss.credited | 1957 
as fully paid for every ten Ordinary or “A” Ordinary Stock 1959 


Mr. Wolfson concluded: “With the expert management | 
which we have I see no reason why the progress of the Group should not continue andI | 
personally look to the future with confidence.” 


The Great Universal Stores Limited, operating over 


2,700 Stores, Shops, Warehouses, Factories and Depots 
throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 





Trading Profits 

1950-1959 
es £5,896,913 
=e £8,161,150 

«.  £10,007,555 
...  £11,443,390 
1954...  £15,541,292 
ese £18,923,479 
«»  £20,273,185 
ee»  £21,630,137 
1958 ...  £23,193,764 
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been responsible for the very sharp rise in equity 
shares and that when this is corrected the shares 
can fall just as sharply. Until markets have been 
stabilised it seems prudent to avoid the shares 
which have been leading the advance and to pick 
those in the second line. For example, FISONS 
have just announced higher profits for the year to 
June 30 (16 per cent. up) and a one-for-three scrip 
bonus. The dividend has been raised to 12 per 
cent. (against the equivalent 10 per cent.) on 
capital already increased by the one-for-two scrip 
issue and this is covered by current earnings 
nearly. twice over. At 68s. 6d. cum dividend to 
yield 3.5 per cent. Fisons are still reasonably 
priced among the chemical group. 


Preference Shares 

The recovery in the gilt-edged market has 
directed market attention once again to the high 
yields obtainable on many first-class preference 
shares, and some institutional buying of them 
has at last been reported. Perhaps the most 
bizarre situation is the market in UNILEVER issues, 
where yields of 5.7 per cent., 5.8 per cent. and 
5.9 per cent. can be secured on the preference 
and preferred ordinary against 2.1 per cent. on 
the equity. The preference dividends are covered 
ten times over. CONSOLIDATED ZINC preference 
shares are yielding 6} per cent. against 4 per cent. 
on the equity and their dividends are covered 
eight times over. There is no great margin be- 
tween the equity and preference yields in the 
case Of BRITISH PETROLEUM, but the 9 per cent. 
preference, yielding 6 per cent., is covered as 
to dividends no fewer than twenty-six times. 
There is a special reason why BP preference 
shares are so cheap: the net UK tax rate is only 
4d., which makes them unattractive for pension 
funds and charities which can claim back tax up 
to 7s. 9d. if the company’s UK rate is as high 





Well 
balanced 


diet 


= celebrated tightrope walker Blondin once 
cooked an omelette while walking on his rope 
across Niagara. It was consumed (¢a va sans dire) with a 
piece of French bread. We can’t think what he was trying 
to prove, but so far as we’re-concerned it only went to 
show. that bread is essential.for a well balanced dict. 

This is borne out by an eminent doctor writing in a 
recent Family Doctor booklet (Know-and enjoy your 
Daily Bread” (we'll send you a copy if you like). He 
says that even if you're slimming you should still eat 
bread, because otherwise your diet may get right out of 
balance. And then where will you be? Falling off your 
tightrope, we shouldn’t wonder. 

So while there’s still time, pick up your long springy 
pole—dead centre now!—and shuffle cautiously along 
to the baker’s for a loaf of the cheapest (and nicest) 
basic food you can buy. 


Footnotes pF hae those who find nourishment in figures 

1. The National Foed Survey i958 states that, in the average diet 

in 1958, bread and flour provided 22. 7% of the energy; 24.4% of the 

— 29%, of the Vitamin B,; 27.7% of the niacin and 25.8% of 
iron. 

2. All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: Vitamin B, —not less 

ene Niacin—not less than 1.60 mg. Iron—not less than 

4.05 mg 


ISSUED BY 
THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
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as that. The same applies to SHELL, whose net 
UK tax rate was last reported to be only 2d. 
The Shell equity is also unattractive to 
foreigners for the same reason. 
Metals and Minerals 

The Unit Trusts continue to make fresh issues 
in spite of the sharp rise in the markets, and one 
of the latest came from the Allied Group in the 
shape of a Metals and Minerals Trust yielding 
just over 4} per cent. It is the only one investing 
predominantly in raw material producers and in 
companies converting raw materials into manu- 
factured goods. But I found it too curious a 
mixture for my taste. Why, for example, should 
shipbuilding companies be included—an_ unat- 
tractive group at this time? And why include 
BRITISH GLUE and exclude GREEF CHEMICALS, 
which exactly fits its bill? The small investor can 
make up his own metals and minerals trust by 
buying the shares of the South African finance 
houses like ‘CHARTERED,’ ANGLO-AMERICAN COR- 
PORATION, SELECTION TRUST and UNION CORPORA- 
TION. All these shares I have recommended at 
much lower levels, but all are still reasonable to 
buy, yielding 4.9 per cent., 3.8 per cent., 5 per 
cent. and 4.3 per cent. respectively in the order 
named. I particularly like ‘Chartered’ and Union 
Corporation at the moment. Chartered’s royalty 
income rose by over 50 per cent. in the year to 
September last and the income from its invest- 
ment portfolio is now nearly 30 per cent. of 
the total. It is, of course, building up its invest- 
ment portfolio against the time in 1986 when it 
cedes its mineral rights to the Government. The 
current dividend rate is 35 per cent., but the 
interim dividend has been raised from 84 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. and the final in February 
may well be raised also. The current yield of 5 
per cent. is therefore a minimum. Union Cor- 
poration I like because of its controlling interest 
in ST. HELENA, which is developing into a far 
richer mine than was expected, and because it has 
just launched two new mines in the Far Eastern 
Rand goldfield—namely Leslie and Bracken— 
shareholders being offered rights at par in each 
mine in the ratio of one for ten. These new gold 
shares will surely go to a considerable premium. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HIS wonderful summer has packed the holiday 
Soo and Pontin Camps shareholders who 
took up their rights issue in February will now be 
doubly pleased with the results to May 31, 1959, 
even though they cannot reflect the good 1959 
season. Existing camps have been improved and 
extended and further acquisitions have been made. 
The trading profit has risen to £122,000 and- the 
net profit, after tax, by £40,000 to £94,000. Two 
interims of 10 per cent. each have been paid. These 
have now been followed by a final 5 per cent., 
making 25 per cent. for the year against 20 per 
cent. for a fourteen-month period. For the current 
year, the directors have increased the first interim 
payment to 124 per cent.—surely indicating an 
increased total dividend next year. The 2s. ordin- 
ary shares at 8s. 14d. yield 6.0 per cent. on the 25 
per cent. dividend covered by earnings of 33.5 
per cent. 

Rael-Brook Holdings are well known by now 
for their much-advertised men’s Toplin non-iron 
shirts and amongst other products for the Lady 
Toplin blouses. The company’s year, ended April 
19, 1959, produced an increased trading profit of 
£196,722, but the net profit after tax was slightly 
lower at £77,056 against £89,637. However, the 
chairman, Mr. Barry Rael-Brook, advises. that 
sales for the current year have been more buoyant 
and he is hopeful that expansion of the business 


will continue. The dividend on the 4s. convertible 
preferred ordinary shares is again 30 per cent, 
covered by earnings of 34.6 per cent. These shares 
at 12s. yield 10 per cent. 

The chairman of Finneys Seeds tells share- 
holders that the company has now been trading 
for over two hundred years, during which time 
it has had to face ever-changing climatic condi- 
tions. The dry summer this year has been excellent 
for ripening seeds so that qualities for next year 
will be exceptionally good. The company not 
only supplies all kinds of seeds for horticulture 
but also for agriculture to farmers. It has recently 
completed an addition to the Newcastle ware- 
house and a modern annexe for the subsidiary 
company Toogood and Sons at Southampton. 
The balance sheet to June 30, 1959, discloses the 
large sum of £337,619 in respect of trade debtors, 
but this should cause no concern and is mainly 
in respect of amounts owed by farmers, who 
have doubtless had a very good harvest this year. 
The trading profit was £109,556; tax absorbed 
less this year at £38,875, leaving a net profit of 
£44,606 as against £30,153. The dividend is to 
be increased from 124 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
The 5s. ordinary dani at 8s. 3d. yield 9.1 per cent. 


Leeds Permanent Building Society is looked 
upon as one of the big five amongst the members 
of the Building Societies Association. Figures 
announced for their year to September 30, 1959, 
disclose that total assets have risen by 11.3 per 
cent. to £129,227,842. Mortgage advances ex- 
ceeded £20 million—a record—and 99.9 per cent. 
of this amount was to owner-occupiers of 
private dwelling-houses. Total reserves are now 
£7,400,000, equal to 5.73 per cent. of total assets, 
which is more than twice that required for trustee 
status. 





COMPANY MEETING 


KEPONG (Malay) RUBBER 
ESTATES 


POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION 





Tue Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Kepong 
(Malay) Rubber Estates, Limited, was held on 
October 22 in London, Mr, L. I. Simpson, A.C.A, 
Chairman, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement for 1958:— 

During the year under review the price of rubber 
was lower than in the previous one. The group profit 
for the year amounted to £212,384. We are recom- 
mending a final dividend of 15 per cent., making 20 
per cent. for the year. This dividend is the same as 
that for the previous two years but is payable on the 
increased Capital as a result of the | for 3 bonus 
given to you in 1957. 

Our crop for the year was 10,143,500 Ibs., an 
increase on the previous year. Our earlier replantings 
are now beginning to come into bearing and all being 
well our crops should continue to increase year by 
year as the new areas mature. We are still selling the 
major part of our crop in the form of concentrated 


‘latex under the trade name of “Lacentex.” 


It has been our policy in recent years to diversify 
our interests into other countries and other invest- 
ments, and we now have considerable interests out- 
side our estates in Malaya. These investments will add 
considerably to our income when they come (0 
fruition in a few years’ time. Having in mind that 
this Company no longer owns any rubber estates 
except through its wholly owned subsidiaries and 
other investments, and also has substantial interests 
in Companies other than plantation Companies, it 
has been decided to recommend stockholders t 
change the name. 

At the meeting it was stated that it was now pro- 
posed to change the name of the Company to Kepong 
Investments Limited and in order to adopt this name 
an Extraordinary General Meeting would be com- 
vened. The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The Marrying Kind 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


IHE most mMafrtri- 


ageable man _ in 
Britain is 
ably a tall Roman 


prob- 


Catholic, a white- 


collar worker of 
forty-three, with 
hair. 1 worked 
this out after 


spending a morn- 


ing or two round 





the marriage 
bureaux: they are a microcosm of the larger, un- 
official marriage market, and their figures tally 
nicely with the 
Registrar-General. Over forty. men die off much 
faster than women, so the market is flooded with 
out- 


less detailed accounts of the 


a tide of consolable widows: RC women 


the RC 
in offices than in factories: and very few women 


numbe: men: more available women work 
have been dreaming all their lives of marrying 
short. bald men. 

\ 
trade 1s with the over-forties. In lower age groups, 
the position 180 available 
men for every 100 girls ripe for the altar. The 


great marriage bureau 


proportion of the 


is different: there are 
girls marry younger than men. so by the late- 
twenty group there are more men spinning about 
looking for mates of their own age. Thus a girl 
in her late twenties, not too tall, with a good 
skin and no objection to manual labourers, can 
have the absolute pick of the market. 

1 met one such the morning | visited the 
Heather Jenner bureau in Bond Street. She cer- 
tainly didn’t look like one of life's rejects: she 
was a cheerful and attractive secretary of twenty- 
eight her family were comfortably off and she 
drove her own car—though that, she said, was a 
menace. “Men say: “You don't mind driving 
yourself in, do you?”—that just kills me.’ She 
was looking for a man older than herself with 
£1,000 a year, an ex-public schoolboy. *] know 
there are nice men from grammar schools, but 
my brother went to Shrewsbury.’ She had been 


much in love once before. and was looking for 
the same thing again. 

‘Oh, they fall in love all right, Miss 
Jenner later. “My God, if they don’t, they, come 
in and complain. 

The bureau. after all, is just a means of intro- 
duction, like a party or a tennis club. With this 
difference: that out of every ten men a girl may 
meet casually. five are married already, one just 
plays golf. one is queer and two don't want to 
settle down: perhaps only one may be interested 
in matrimony at all. The bureau just produces 
that one. Fees for the privilege vary from bureau 
to bureau and range from £5 5s. to over £20; 
most introductions begin by letter. A few people 
get off on the first introduction: most go through 
several. ‘One girl we had took eight years. said 
Miss Jenner. ‘She started out as a slim secretary, 
then she went and became a land girl and put 
on two stone. After seven years or so we asked 
her if she was sure she really wanted to get 
married: but she kept on, and she got there in 
the end.” 

Apparently the people who are the most diffi- 
cult to fix up are not the ones who offer too little 
but the ones who ask too much. According to 
A G. Masterson, who runs the Ivy Gibson bureau, 
the worsi types are the Distressed Gentlewoman 

“snobbish ideas and no money to back them 
up—and the Romantic Old Boy. “When a 
bachelor of forty-five asks for a girl who is beauti- 
ful, rich. clever. petite, blonde, good-tempered, 
well-born. a good cook and twenty-one. he said, 
‘it's hopeless.” He has, however, succeeded in 
marrying off a man of eighty, a spinster of sixty- 
nine—sheer fiuke, that one’-—a youth of twenty- 
one and a man with polio. And Miss Jenner. for 
her part. has disposed of a blind man. dozens 
of unwed mothers and at least two unwed fathers. 

A lot of time at both bureaux is taken up per- 
suading people to think twice about their require- 
ments. ‘If they meet casually, said Miss Jenner, 
‘a girl can fall for a man shorter than she is. or 
a man for a girl older than himself. But if it’s all 
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down in black and white, they won't have it.’ 
Masterson thought that people do get a pretty 
good idea of their market value—in the end— 
and moderate their demands accordingly. 

But he and Miss Jenner have rather different 
views about what market value is. Fortune- 
hunters are the bugbear of the Heather Jenner 
bureau, and they never reveal a woman’s income 
to a man. ‘Some of these silly elder women have 
no idea about money. she said. ‘The other day 
I found one promising, at a first meeting, to make 
over -her house to the man if he married her!’ 
Masterson, on the other hand, sees no reason 
why a very eligible man shouldn't choose a well- 
heeled woman if he wants to. ‘I have a man on 
my books now, he said, ‘fifty-seven, with £5,000 
a year and a glamorous job. | could give that 
man a thousand widows to choose from—maybe 
he'd like a woman with some money, to make 
sure she wasn't just looking for a meal-ticket.’ 

Few women do go to a bureau for financial 
reasons: nearly always it is loneliness that sends 
them there-—even with the very young. | asked 
one ex-client (a twenty-three-year-old nurse, now 
happily married) why she had gone to the bureau; 
and her answer was typical. ‘I was so shy I never 
seemed to get to know anybody.’ Miss Lonely- 
hearts is always recommending people to ‘join a 
club,’ but Miss Jenner says a lot of her people 
come from clubs—they don’t mix well and get 
embarrassed by going there constantly on their 
own. ‘I joined the Young Conservatives,’ said one. 
‘It only made me feel old.” 

A few are sent by psychiatrists—which enrages 
Miss Jenner. “But | got my own back on one,’ 
she said gleefully. ‘He'd been sending me all sorts 
of impossible people—then one day a creature 
walked in here, gave its sex as ‘Mr. OR Miss’ 
and said it didn’t care which it married. | sent it 
to that psychiatrist and | haven't heard a word 
from him since.” 

Men come to bureaux because, although they 
can meet girls easily enough at dance halls and 
espresso bars, they doubt whether the intentions 
of those girls are honourable. And occasionally 
some man knows no girls and simply hasn't the 
faintest idea how to set about finding a wife. 
‘Men over thirty are always very anxious to per- 
suade me that they could have all the women they 
liked, if they bothered, said Miss Jenner. ‘But 
under thirty, they are much more practical about 
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it. They're used to having things done for them: 
if they want a car they go to a dealer, if they've 
got flat feet they go to a clinic to get them fixed 
—-it seems natural to go to a bureau for a wife.’ 

I think there may be another—and less passive 
—-reason. People are less inclined than they used 
to be to accept a lack of something they want: 
in the same spirit that they go out and get a car 
or a TV on hire-purchase, they go out and get a 
husband or a wife (though not on hire-purchase 
—at least not at either of these bureaux). 

Yet in spite of the obvious advantages of 
looking for a spouse where spouses are to be 
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found, there remains a deep feeling that the whole 
process is somehow unnatural. In fact, it is rather 
an antidote to the unnatural isolation in which 
people in big cities live—a way of making people 
talk to a few of the faceless thousands they brush 
past in the streets every day. But still almost no 
one will admit to a marriage-bureau introduction. 
‘We had a wretched little starlet, said Miss 
Jenner, ‘who was a pain in the neck. It took us 
a whole year’s hard work to get her married, and 
then we read in a gossip column that she said: 
“We met at a cocktail party. I didn’t really want 
to get married, of course, because of my career.”’ 


The Horseless Carriage 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


SoME months ago I investigated 

the problems of buying a 

) foreign car rather than a British 

iad one, and came to the conclu- 

| \fad \ sion that, with Volkswagen, 

Renault. and Fiat cars, you 

@y would not find it difficult to 

have your car properly ser- 

viced and maintained in this country. There are 

cars from nine foreign countries in this year’s 

Motor Show: France, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 

lands, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, the US, Canada 
and, for the first time, Russia. 

A few of the cars from these countries are only 
on show and are not yet available here. Others 
are available, but it is worth your while to check 
on the number and location of servicing stations 
established here by the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. At one extreme, the Russian Moskvitch 
and Volga are only here in an attempt to prove 
that the Russians are not all that far behind every- 
one else in the manufacturing and styling of cars. 
At the other extreme, the French Simca cars in 
the Aronde series give you a combination of 
French design, American experience (Chrysler 
International owns 25 per cent. of Simca’s capital 
and sells and services Simca cars here and else- 
where) and the advantage (in easy replacement) 
of component parts which are now 30 per cent. 
British and will soon be 50 per cent. 

One of the advantages of buying a foreign car 
may be that the delay in taking delivery may be 
less than for a popular British car, though this is 
not necessarily always true. The Swedish Volvo, 
for example, can be delivered within a few days, 
the Renault Dauphine takes six weeks and the 
smaller Fiats three months. 

Cars which show a welcome new trend in the 
United States are the ‘compact’ Chrysler Valiant, 
Chevrolet Corvair and Ford Falcon. They are all 
about the same size as the British Ford Zephyr 
and are the American manufacturers’ answer to 
the vastly increased number of small cars im- 
ported from Britain, Germany, France and Italy. 
Before the introduction of the ‘compact’ cars the 
American motor manufacturers had, in Lord 
Rootes’s words, “designed themselves out of the 
market.’ It may now be possible, zxsthetically, 
economically and for the first time in many years, 
to think of buying an American car. The ‘com- 
pact’ cars are fast and comfortable and have 


plenty of room inside. They are not unnecessarily 
lavish in the trimmings, they have lower petrol 
consumption than the standard size of American 
car, and they are a lot easier to park. 

Car manufacturers, I think, should be doing 
more to make their cars safer. Two of the foreign 
cars I saw had points worth noting. The Swedish 
Volvo has fittings for safety belts and is one of the 
few cars in the world to provide these as standard. 
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The belts themselves cost £4 19s. each. The 
Renault Dauphine has padding along the inside 
top of the windscreen (where your head would hit 
in a crash), no metal in its seats and a good deal 
of plastic in the right places to reduce the pos- 
sibility of injury on impact. 

I saw these on the first floor at Earls Court, 
The accessory and component part of the Motor 
Show often seems to me more practical and help- 
ful than the ground-floor display of shining new 
cars, as I found two useful safety devices: safety 
belts which can be bought and fitted to any make 
of car (among the best safety belts are Delaney 
Galley belts which cost 4 guineas for front seats 
and 2 guineas for rear seats); and glasses for use 
when driving at night. Parmalee (39 Bedford 
Avenue, Slough, Bucks) are specialists in protec- 
tive glasses of all kinds and they produce rimless 
and clipover night-driving glasses for 17s. 6d. and 
a ‘Gold Star’ pair with a case for 35s. These glasses 
are shatter-proof, they considerably reduce the 
dazzle from approaching vehicles and have the 
effect of sharpening definition in mist or light fog. 


Bits and Pieces 

When it comes to buying a British car, there is 
no difficulty in getting dozens of dealers to tell 
you everything about their engines, petrol con- 
sumption and what not. But it is surprising how 
often it is the little things which make the real 
difference between one car and another, in terms 
of irritation and comfort; and it is often quite 
hard to get comprehensive information on that. 
So I have been going round the manufacturers 
collecting it up: and the result is the chart you 
see below. 

It might be thought that cars built in Britain 
for driving in the British climate should have such 
things as heaters and windscreen washers as stan- 
dard equipment. Among those who think not are, 
apparently, most of our car manufacturers. In 
sixteen of the best-known saloon cars priced at 
under £900 (and comprising at least 80 per cent. 

f British car output this year) only two have a 
heater as standard equipment on the basic model, 
and in only four more is it included in the extra 
you pay for the de luxe version. For the rest, if 
you want a heater, you pay an extra £12 to £25. 
And the same with many other items. (For cars 


























Wind- 
Heater? | screen \Glovebox?| Parcel | Interior | Dip switch| Rear side 
Car (£15) washer? | (openor | _ shelf? light? | on wheel | windows 
(£4) lockable) or floor? | open? 
Mini-Minor/7, £497+ £40... _ deL deL — yes yes floor deL, 
artl 
Minor 1000 (2-door), £590-+- £29 ... deL ex yes yes yes floor Pye : 
Oxford, £816+ £28 wie ose deL deL yes yes yes floor yes 
A40, £639+-£12_.., oan aa ex ex yes yes yes wheel _— 
artly 
ASS, £802+-£28 .., ive ian deL deL yes part yes floor "ioe 
Riley 1.5, £816 ae sue ove yes yes yes == yes floor yes 
Wolseley 1500, £752 ve ees ex ex yes — yes floor yes 
Herald, £702 ne a er yes yes yes part yes wheel _ 
Ensign, £850 a ase oe ex ex yes yes yes floor yes 
Victor, £717+£35+£50 ... io ex ex yes ex yes floor yes 
Popular, £494+ £21 ies ion ex ex — yes deL floor _ 
Anglia, £589+ £21 ... a en ex ex yes yes deL wheel -m. 
artly 
Prefect, £622 ia ius we cx ex yes — yes floor — 
Consul, £773+- £50 i jas ex deL yes part yes floor yes 
Gazelle, £848 si _ bx ex yes yes — yes floor yes 
Minx, £722+£43 ... os abe ex ex — yes yes floor ‘yes 








deL =fitted on the de luxe model, ex=extra (typical prices of certain extras are shown at the head of the column). 
Prices shown for the cars are the full (i.e. including purchase tax) price of the basic model, with the extra paid 


for the de luxe version where it is supplied. 


It should not be taken that the differences shown between the basic and de luxe models here are, in fact, the 


only differences, 
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with no washer, the Trico Spraywipe (from 45s.) 
and the Lucas Screenjet (72s.) can be fitted to any 
make.) 

There are signs that things are improving: 
new models, the Triumph Herald and the de /uxe 
ersion of the Mini-Minor / Austin 7. have heaters 
and windscreen washers as standard equipment 
and Ford’s have, on the new Anglia, finally 
started to break away from the vacuum-pump 
type of windscreen wiper which runs slow when- 
ever the engine is running fast. Against this, how- 
ever, there is the nasty new habit of having the 
rear side windows permanently shut or only part- 
opening, and most manufacturers seem strangely 
reluctant to fit bumper overriders as standard 
rather than de luxe. 


two 





Just what should be standard equipment is— 
like the question of where the dip switch should 
be—a matter of opinion. All I can do is list the 
most important items which I should like to see 
standard on all saloon cars. 


~ _ « 


The Manchester restaurant car strike, with its 
attendant questions in the House, may or may 
not sort out the question of who is to feed the 
Manchester line; I hope it may draw attention to 
the differences, real or imaginary. between Pull- 
man service and ordinary BR restaurant meals. 
Let it not be forgotten that about this time last 
year I started a row with Pullmans about the 
inferior quality of their food and the fantastic 
expensiveness of their wine: as a result of which 
the wine prices were brought down almost over- 
night from 20s. to 13s.-15s. Protest does keep 
standards up; so does competition. Perhaps the 
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one that finally gets the contract could be given * 


it for. say, two years—conditional on keeping a 
really high standard of food and service. 
* * * 

Charitable Christmas cards are beginning to be 
so much the thing that it will soon be thought 
faintly vulgar to send anything else. And for any- 
one who is tired of paying too much for a big 
card. or buying cheap ones so small they are 
inhaled by the postman, they are often good value 
by any standards. Obviously, I can only list one 
or two of my own favourites. Deaf children get 
an appallingly raw deal from life, not because 
they can’t hear Bach but because they can’t make 
friends. The Deaf Children’s Society (1 Macklin 
Street, WC2) do a card in red, black and blue at 
six for 3s. 6d. The National Society for Mentally 
Handicapped Children (162a Strand, WC2) do 
two cards, one a reproduction of a Memling 
Triptych, one a Van Gogh, both in colour at 
Ys. 6d. a dozen. The National Marriage Guidance 
Council (78 Duke Street, W1) do six, from a 
green holly print and a Nativity at 4s. a dozen to 
a delightful coloured one of the Three Kings at 
12s. a dozen. 
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Wine of the Week 


.., MULLED wine goes well with mists, 
A mellow fruitfulness and the general 
misery of an English autumn. What's 
more, it’s easy to make. There is only 
one basic rule, which is that wine 
should be heated gently, never boiled; 
and the necessary equipment is small 
—a saucepan, glass mugs with handles (mulled 
wine should be served too hot to hold in a thin 
wine-glass), and a spoon to each glass to prevent 
its cracking. A very simple mull is made by heat- 
ing slowly together, very nearly to boiling point, 
one bottle of red vin ordinaire (a 6s. or 7s. Spanish 
burgundy will do very well), half as much water, 
a Sherry glass of brandy, a couple of lumps of 
sugar and a pinch or so of cinnamon or nutmeg, 
with a slice of peeled lemon to each glass. 

The classic eighteenth-century ‘Bishop’—mulled 
port—was offered at a tasting at Vintners’ Hall 
last week, and is said to cost about eighteenpence 
a glass to make. Bring almost to the boil a bottle 
of ruby port, or some other respectable sweet 
red dessert wine, adding half as much boiling 
water into which a good pinch of mixed spice has 
been sprinkled, and a lemon that has been stuck 
with cloves and roasted in the oven. Then rub a 
few lumps of sugar on the rind of another lemon 
until they have absorbed its oil and fragrance, and 
add them along with a squeeze of the juice. Serve 
hot. Thus the contemporary recipe, though I seem 
to recall reading somewhere that Dr. Johnson, 
who was very partial to Bishop, said Seville 
oranges, not lemons. Try both, and decide for 
yourself. 





CYRIL RAY 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 pan 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 








BBC requires Television Outside Broadcast Pro- 
ducer in Belfast to produce varying types of 
Television Outside Broadcasts including sport- 
ing events, actuality and documentary feature 
programmes and religious broadcasts, This de- 
mands imaginative origination of ideas in visua) 
terms and the practical ability to execute them 
at speed. Good educational background and 
considerable knowledge of either sport or cur- 
rent affairs also necessary. Television experience 
desirable but not essential, Candidates without 
this experience must, however, provide evidence 
of good visual sense, ability to think and act 
Quickly and adaptability necessary to work in the 
Television medium. Salary £1,545 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annua! increments to £1,970 max. p.a. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting G.1346 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 

INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH (part time) re- 
quired by Correspondence School. Journalistic 
experience a recommendation but not essential. 
~—Write fully (in confidence) giving details of 
age, experience and qualifications to Box ‘176. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. LECTURESHIP 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. Appii- 
cations are invited for the above position 
Preference will be given to a mediaevalist who 
& also a philologist. The salary for a Senior 
Lecrer is within the range £42,200-80-£2,600 
per annum; for a Lecturer within the range 
£A41,500-90-£2,100 per annum. In each case cost 
of living adjustment will be allowed. The salary 
is subject to deductions under the State Superan- 
fuation Act. The commencing salary wil] be 
fixed according tw the qualifications and ex- 
Derience of the successful applicant, Under the 
Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, 
Matried men may be assisted by loans to pur- 
chase a house. Further particulars and informa- 
fon as to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Applications close on 
12th December, 1959. 














CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Compctitions 
v be heid in 1960 for the foliowing : 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS, Home. Civil 
Service and Nortoern Ire.and Civil Service 
(METHODS [and II). Three House of Com- 
mons Clerkships may be filled through this 
competition. Code No.: AG /60. 
FOREIGN SERVICE, SENIOR BR ANCH 


GOVERNMENT OF TANGANYIKA, SOCIO- 
LOGIST required to conduct field research into 
anthropological and sociological problems in de- 
veloping communities, Degree in Anthropology 
or Sociology required with subsequent field ex- 
perience in Africa. Upper age limit 35. Appoint- 
tent is either permanent on probation or on 
contract for 30-36 months in the first instance. 


(METHODS I and I). Code. No. : AG/60. Salary £939-£1,863. Experience counts towards 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL — CLASSES starting point. Contract gratuity, 13}°% of salary. 
(H.M,. Inspectors of Taxes: Cadet Grade, Income tax at local rates. Free passages. Gener- 


Ministry of Labour, Assistant Posta! Con- 
trollers, Post Office (METHODS I and ID. 
Cade No.: AG 
STATISTICIAN = LASS (METHOD 1 only). 
Code No.: 21 
METHOD OF SELECTION : Method I con- 
sists of examination at honours degree level plus 
preliminary and fina! interview. Method II con- 
sists of short examination (English and general 
papers) followed, for selected candidates, by 
specia] tests and interview by Final Selection 
Board. Candidates for Method I] must have, 
or obtain in 1960. a university degree: for 
Administrative Class, Foreign Service (Senior 
Branch) and House of Commons Clerkships it 
must be with Ist or 2nd class honours. 
AGE LIMITS: At least 20} and under 24 on 
1 August, 1960. with extension fo" service in 
Forces or Overseas Civil Service In addition, 
for Statistician Class (21/60), extension up to 
three years for approved post-graduate ex- 
perience 
Write for application forms to Civi) Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting appropriate code number(s). 
Closing dates: Method II, 30th November, 
1959; Method 1, 29th February, 1960. 
EXPORT MAGAZINE publishers prepared to 
accept trainee or partner.—Box No, 5165S, 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON, 
New Zealand. LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 
Applications are invited for the above post. Quali- 
fications are required in the field of educational 
measurement, statistical analysis of data, and the 
methodology of educationa) research. An 
appointee is sought who can develop this ficld of 
work at three levels—basic, advanced under- 
graduate, and post-graduate. and in close asso- 
ciation with the New Zealand Council) for 
Educational Research. The salary for a lec- 
turer will be £1,025 per annum, rising by annua! 
increments of £50 to £1,275 per annum. The initial 
salary will be determined according to the quali- 
fications and experience of the appointee. An 
allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 
University salaries are at present under review. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be ebtained from the 
Secretary, Assdciation of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth. 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Applications close in New Zealand 
aad London on 3th November, 1959. 





Qa 


ous home leave.—Apply Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1 for fur- 
ther particulars and appiication form, quoting 
BCD 175 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcomes 
both male and female office staff. TEM 6644. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND, AUS- 
TRALIA. LECTURER IN FRENCH. Applica- 
tions are invited for a vacant position of 
permanent lecturer in French. Experience and 
qualifications in Old French and or the 16th 
Century are desirable, though not essential. The 
commencing salary wil) be determined according 
to qualifications and experience within the range 
£41,500 x 90—£A2,100 plus cost of living allow- 
ance, Provision is made for superannuation, 
travel and removal expenses, assistance in buy- 
ing or building a house. The successful applicant 
will be expected to take up duty by Ist June, 
1960, if possible. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, Applications 
close on 36th November, 1959. 


MEETINGS 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION—A Biologist's 
Approach. Speaker : Anna M. Bidder. Sundays, 
Nov. 1 af 6.30 p.m.—Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W.1. 

SYDNEY SILVERMAN, M.P. on ‘Present 
Penal Probiems’ Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1, November 5, at 6.30 p.m. A 
Public Meeting, arranged by Friends’ Penal 
Reform Committee. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


EXHIBITION OF SCOTTISH CRAFTS by the 
Scottish Crafts Centre at the Crafts Centre of 
Great Britain, 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, 
W.1, until 7th November. Mon.-Fri., 10-5; 
Sat., 10-12.30. Admission 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Major M. B. Lee on “British 
Travel Writers on Spain before Ford,” on the 
30th October, at 6 p.m. 

GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. The 

recent work of JOHN PIPER, the graphic work 
of BEN SHARN and etchings by 19th and 20th 
Century Artists. 
LIVRES DE GASTRONOMIE. Exposition 
bilingue (en francais et en anglais) chez 
HACHETTE, 127 Regent Street, W.1. Oct. 19- 
Nov. 6, 9h & 18, Samedi 9h & midi 30, Liste de 
livres sur demande. 




















VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON, 
New Zealand. JUNIOR LECTURER IN 
FRENCH. Applications are invited for the above 
post in the Department of Modern Languages. 
Applicants should have a good command of 
spoken French. The salary will be £780 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£880 per annum. The initia) salary will be deter- 
mined according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the appointee. University salaries are at 
present under review. An allowance is made to- 
wards travelling expenses. Further particulars and 
information as to the method of application may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close in New Zealand and London on 1 
November, 1959. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ou IETLY AGEING translator in grisly trade 
secretariat offers remaining 30 years for livelier 
prospects. Youth misspent on Continental films. 
—Box 5100. 











MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
CHURCH, Important course of lectures on 
church planning for today (not yesterday) at the 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH4OLOGY (Gordon 
Square, W.C.1), by James Cubitt, Peter Ham- 
mond, Robert Macquire, Peter Smithson, Lance 
Wright. WEDNESDAYS at 6.30. 


Continued Overleaf 








Remember POPPY DAY 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 7 


Continue to offer 74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $°% on each £500 unit 
Details trom Investment Dept. SR 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











MATTHIESEN GALLERY : PICABIA —- First 
London Exhibition. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 
Until November 14th.-142 New Bond Street, 
Wilke 

THE FUTURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY.— 
Post-Election Lectures. Roy Jenkins, P. M. S. 
Blackeu, R. M. Titmuss, R. H, S, Crossman, 
Weds, in Nov. Details from Fabian Society, 11 
Dartmouth St., S.W.1. WHI 3077. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Kasimir 
Malevich, 1878-1935. Weekdays 11-6. Sundays 
2-6, closed Mondays. Admission free, Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 





PERSONAL 


BEG, BORROW-—<cven buy—‘Out of Solitude,’ 
satirical verse by R. Cynewulf Robbins, 7s, 6d. 
Linden Press, 11-14 Stanhope Mews West, 
S8.W.7, or from any bookseller. 
CANCER PATIENT (91751), little girl (4) in a 
London hospital with a brain tumour. Parents 
(in provinces) find the visiting fares, about 
£2 a week, a very. heavy strain on their re- 
sources, Can you please help? Old jewellery, 
etc., gladly utilised.—National Society for Can- 
cer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free bookiet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

COGER’S DEBATING SOCIETY, est. 1755 and 
still running. Men only. Sesusons. 7 p.m. 
“White Horse,’ 90 Fetters Lane. Subject is always 
*News of the week." Hon. Sec., 18 St. Edmunds 
Rd., liford (VAL 6439). 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal probiems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1, LANgham 4245. 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Exclusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrton, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, Tony Armstrong- 
Jones, etc., etc., in aid of National Fund for 
Polio Research, Send foolscap s.a.e. for illus- 
trated orice list to Christmas Card Dept., 
NFPR Office, Weil End, Bourne End, Bucks. 











DiD YOU KNOW? A portable typewriter of 
world-famous make—Olympia, Olivetti or 
Imperial — can be yours tor 25s. DOWN. 
Balance over 18 months. — Write or phone 
Universal Supplies Co., 16 College Crescent, 
N.W.3. PRimrose 4666. Typewriter repairs. 
Free i . Collection and delivery. 


FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover.—-Premier Laboratories, Box 61, 
333 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. 


HARPSICHORDS by William de Blaise may be 
inspected at the Showrooms of the makers, 
Wheipdale, Maxwell & Codd, Ltd., Bluthner 
House, 47 Conduit Street, London, W.1.—Par- 
ticulars on application. Tel.: REGent 7361. 











KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. MIEHANS CELL THERAPY 





THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT: 


Available at the : 
NERVE CENIRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 404}. 

PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum every- 
day meals should try some RAYNER'S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUINEY—from all, good grocers. 
POSTURE, HABIT AND HEALTH. An intro- 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Eric de 
Peyer. Price is. 2d, from Secretary, 7 Welling- 
ton Square, S.W 3. 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type, Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. —Susan Tully 
Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., W.1. MAY fair 6093, 


RECOVERED—a happy outlook on life since 
discovering Ei Cid Sherry. It's a wonderful 
wine, light, yet full-bodied—an Amontillado to 
please everyone's pala‘e. 

ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food put you oa 

of your form. 42s. post free from THE HONE 
FARM. 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, Cards, 
Brochures on request. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 35 
King’s Road, $.W.2. KEN 7201. 

TY OR NOT TV—life is wonderful with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? 
Should the law be changed? Decide for your- 
set a ‘SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ ob- 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. Price, 1s. Postage 44d. 
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Britain. 


Use the coupon to 
request particulars of the 
OPERA SOCIETY, You 
may, during this month, 
accompany coupon with 
15/- remittance, 5/- for a 
year’s subscription and 
10/- for a copy of 
Weber's Abu Hassan 
(complete), starring 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Michael Bohnen and 
Erich Witte, with the 
Chorus and Orchestra of 
Radio Berlin, Leopold 
Ludwig conducting. 
Abu Hassan is not 
available on any other 
label anywhere. 


Thais (Massenet), 


+: 


MG 


Ae a ee 


<z: We announce the opening of themaay 


Opera Society 


The opera society offers a unique service to discriminating 
Opera record collectors, 
recordings of complete and rare Operas (also recordings of 
recitals by famous singers). The OPERA SOCIETY presents to 
its membership, for example, Corregidor (Wolf), Martha 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Nicolai), Fra Diayolo (Auber), and many others — not to 
mention Weber’s Abu Hassan, with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Michael Bohnen, and Erich Witte (see beluw). 
The names of some of our soloists are listed in this 
Our performances, our engineering, and 
the quality of our record manufacture, are unconditionally 
guaranteed as the finest in the world. 


@ HOW THE SOCIETY WORKS 
Every month you receive the OPERA SOCIETY ‘Bulletin’ 
containing full information of the new issues available. 
are never under any obligation to buy anything. You select 
your record|s by filling in the optional Order Form and 
returning it with payment, or request that purchase be billed 
to you if you prefer to buy on credit. 
to our members are necessary because the OPERA SOCIETY 
will not be able to keep in stock all recordings at all times. 

Reasonable credit facilities are made available upon request. 

The OPERA SOC. IETY is a_.unique organisation in Great 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


BLY “YOUR “CHRISTMAS “CARDS from the 
Grenfell Asso., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 

and so help “Grenfell’s medical work for = 
Labrador fishermen. Illus. _leaflet_on request. 

CELLULAR BLANKETS — 100° Pure Wool 
Mothproofed in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
trom 27 x 36 at 15s. Free samples.—Kerr & 
Grahame, 22 Trinity Street. Hawick, Scotland. 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of 
the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquety catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit forming. Send 452s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garliso! Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


“CHRISTMAS GIFT PARCEL’ 

Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 10 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. tin finest Ox Tongue, 
i Ib, tin skinless and defatted Prague Ham, 
15; oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with Cranberry 
Sauce, | Ib. tin Swiss Black Cherry Jam, § oz. 
tin Pate de Foie, 34 oz. tin Sliced Smoked 
Salmon, 5 oz. tin dry pack ‘Jumbo Size’ 
Prawns, 30 oz. tin Pears in Syrup, 20 oz. tin 
Strawberries in Syrup, 30 oz. tin Pineapple 
Rings, 1 Ib. tin export quality Christmas Pud- 
ding, sent for only £4 10s (2 cartons £8 17s. 6d.). 
c.wW.0., post paid in U.K. or to B.F.P.O’s. Please 
help us by sending your orders as soon as 
possible and stating dispatch date required 


Grays 
Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea! Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especiaily of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown. It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, ctc. Prices, oo 
free, including recipes: 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 

14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES: 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 

ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d. 
stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St. _ Ww; $. 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadficid, Manchester. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths Dress Suiting and Church 
Linen, Supero Bed Linens. Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland = 


ACCOMMODATION 





APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Fiats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 


~ HOLIDAYS 


DEVON (Tei. Lusticigh 376), nr. Newton Abbot, 
St. Andrew's Country Guest House, not isolated. 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves. 


EDINBURGH. 


‘Club facilities facing 
International House, 127 Princes Street. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. For a winter holiday of 
sheer comtort choose Farringford with its mild 
equable climate. This lovely one-time home of 
Tennyson situated in a wooded estate beneath 
the downs at Freshwater, has every modern com- 
fort. Fuliy licensed, superb cuisine, A.A. 
R.A.C. Facilities for golf, tennis, riding, ¢tc.— 
Apply the Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Tel.: 312. 


Castle. 


—_— 








TRAVEL 
WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISES BY CARGO 
LINERS and Tramps. Spain/Morocco/Med., 
3/7 wks. Gulf/West Indies, 8/10 wks. 
Africa, 3/3} mths., etc. Also single passages. 
Registration now accepted for short term Spring 
and Summer voyages and passages Canada/ 
U.S.A.—Write for fully descriptive brochure to 
BOWERMAN 'S, General U.K. Agents for the 
HANSEATIC AFRICA LINE, 28 Ely Place, 
London, E.C.1. Tel.: HOL 1887. 
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